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Reprints  Ready  on  Erickson 
Bill  Comment 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  appears  the 
full  text  of  the  “Erickson  Bill,”  which 
has  been  proposed  as  an  initiative  meas¬ 
ure  to  be  presented  to  the  voters  of  the  State 
of  Washington  this  fall.  It  is  worth  while 
reading  this  document  in  order  to  appreciate 
just  w’hat  it  is  the  electrical  industry  is  called 
upon  to  face.  This  movement  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Northwest  alone,  nor  of  the  North¬ 
west  and  California — if  such  a  measure  were 
actually  passed  over  the  protest  of  the  more 
conservative  and  clearer-sighted  voters  in 
Washington,  it  would  not  be  long  before  sim¬ 
ilar  measures  would  be  up  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Nor  is  it  the  problem  of  the 
electrical  industry  alone.  Every  public  util¬ 
ity,  whatever  its  nature,  faces  the  same  po¬ 
tential  danger — in  a  hardly  less  direct  w-ay, 
every  business  must  decide  Ijefore  it  goes 
much  farther  w'hether  it  is  to  (ye  compelled 
to  meet  destructive  competition  by  the  state. 
How  imminent  such  a  danger  is  may  l>e 
judged  by  the  experience  of  the  insurance 
companies  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
in  the  matter  of  state  employers’  insurance 
and  by  the  banks  in  North  Dakota. 

Both  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
railroads  have  appreciated  the  prospect  w'hich 
they  face  and  are  taking  steps  to  counteract 
the  current  tendency  toward  the  socialization 
of  industry.  The  only  reason  why  they  are 
not  now  cooperating  more  closely  with  the  | 
electrical  industry  is  lyecause  they  are  not 
kept  fully  informed  as  to  just  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  is. 

With  the  thought  that  there  will  be  many  j 
interested  in  this  Washington  bill  who  may 
not  see  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  to  whom  our  readers  may 
wish  to  send  copies,  we  are  saving  the  type  i 
and  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  reprints  of  the  I 
measure  and  the  comments  of  this  paper  upon  j 
its  dangers,  at  a  nominal  charge. 
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Exterminaling  the  Public  Ownership 

Mosquito 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BPwYAN,  mala¬ 
ria  and  mosquitoes  used  to  l)e  looked 
upon  as  unavoidable  seasonal  phenom¬ 
ena.  We  have  done  away  with  the  mosquitoes 
— and  with  them  the  malaria,  but  in  their 
place  we  have  acquired  a  series  of  other 
troubles  which  occur  periodically  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  our  state  legislatures  or 
at  such  times  as  opportunity  is  given  to  place 
initiative  measures  before  the  public.  Among 
this  group  we  have  grown  familiar  with  the 
single  taxer,  the  anti-vivisectionist  and  the 
chiropractor — and  we  are  now  getting  used 
to  the  government  ownership  advocate  as  a 
yeai'ly  occurrence. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  this  year 
facing  an  attack  of  public  ownership 
fever.  It  takes  the  fonn  of  the  so-called 
“Erickson  Bill,”  the  substance  of  an  early 
draft  of  which  is  presented  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  This  is  an  initiative  measure 
which  proposes  to  make  possible  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  “utility  districts”  throughout  the 
state,  whose  puipose  shall  he  to  undertake 
the  generation  and  sale  of  electric  energy. 
Its  faults  are  those  common  to  all  such  meas¬ 
ures — it  provides  for  a  state  monopoly  with 
almost  unlimited  powers  of  incurring  indebt¬ 
edness,  meeting  losses  by  taxation  and  arbi¬ 
trary  and  discriminatory  rate  fixing,  and  it 
leaves  no  recourse  to  the  public  in  case  these 
powers  are  abused. 

WE  have  published  the  text  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  measure  in  full,  together  with 
comments  upon  its  dangers,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  such  attack  upon  the  principles 
of  individual  enteiprise,  wherever  it  occurs, 
is  a  matter  of  active  concern  to  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  electrical  industry  is  too 
prone  to  fight  its  individual  battles  alone. 


Every  large  business  has  its  public  relations 
problem  and  its  organized  department  to 
meet  the  demands  of  publicity  and  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  good  will.  The  tendency  is  for  each 
company  to  make  its  own  plans  and  to  resent 
somewhat  ideas  which  originate  outside  its 
own  ranks.  This  attitude  is  perhaps  inherent 
in  the  very  individualism  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  which  we  approve — but  it  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  upon  which  the  public  ownership  advo¬ 
cate  trades  most. 

The  electrical  industry  must  form  a  con¬ 
certed  plan  of  campaign  and  act  together. 
Very  much  the  same  line  of  argument  and 
the  same  political  tactics  must  be  met  in 
every  case.  The  Ontario  Commission,  the  city 
system  of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Los  Angeles 
will  lie  misquoted  in  every  public  ownership 
fight — and  so  long  as  the  question  appears  on 
the  ballot  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the 
echoes  of  debates  argued  out  during  1922  in 
the  California  contest  will  be  heard.  The 
fact  that  the  points  made  at  that  time  by 
those  advocating  public  ownership  were  met 
in  every  case  and  that  the  voters  were  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  fallacy  that  they  defeated  the 
measure  2  to  1  will  not  hinder  this  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

IT  appeals  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  very 
definite  co-ordination  of  effort,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  power  companies  in  the  various  local 
centers  but  between  California  and  the  North¬ 
west — or  any  other  points  affected.  The 
Journal  of  Electricity  believes  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  longer.  In 
the  meantime  the  news  columns  of  this  paper 
and  its  editorial  comment  are  the  best  avail¬ 
able  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
events  and  policies  worked  out  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  Coast. 
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Where  Are  Electrical 

Dealers  to  Come  From? 

IT  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  past  that 
electrical  contractor-dealers,  like  Topsy,  “just 
growed.”  They  have  come  from  many  walks  of 
life  and  from  many  other  businesses.  There  has 
l)een  no  established  line  of  progress  into  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  the  industry.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
cases  there  has  been  no  advance  preparation.  This 
has  reacted  in  expense,  discomfort  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer;  in  disadvantage  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  jobber — because  of  improper  sales 
methods — and  in  direct  loss  to  the  central  station 
owing  to  restricted  use  of  electrical  equipment  and 
the  attendant  reduction  in  possible  revenue.  Many 
contractor-dealers  have  been  fostered  or  sponsored 
in  their  business  by  jobbers  and  possibly  by  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Wherever  there  seems  to  be  a  need  for  additional 
outlet  of  this  nature  and  where  a  choice  is  deliber¬ 
ately  made,  would  it  not  be  better  to  support  the 
entry  into  this  field  of  a  trained  salesman;  one  who 
knows  merchandise  and  materials,  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  buying  and  selling,  of  turnover  and  dis¬ 
counts,  of  credits  and  collections?  Such  procedure 
would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  firm  the  head  of 
which  was  already  familiar  with  the  electrical  tech¬ 
nicalities  and  was  also  well  versed  in  the  general 
conduct  of  a  merchandising  business.  It  would  seem 
that  the  percentage  of  failures  should  be  materially 
reduced  and  the  loss  to  jobl)ers  and  manufacturers 
written  in  smaller  figures.  Consumers  would  receive 
more  intelligent  attention  and  the  satisfaction  of 
electrical  application  would  be  materially  increased. 


Why  Discriminate  Against 
Electric  Trucks? 

At  the  last  session  of  the  California  State  Legisla- 
-ture,  a  2c.  gasoline  tax  was  imposed  for  the 
pui'pose  of  raising  revenues  for  the  upkeep  of  state 
highways.  At  the  same  time,  the  registration  fee 
on  all  classes  of  vehicles  was  reduced  to  a  nominal 
amount,  intended  to  cover  merely  administrating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  department.  For  commercial  vehicles 
an  additional  weight  tax  must  be  paid,  varying  from 
$5  to  $40,  depending  upon  the  unladen  weight  and 
the  type  of  tire  used.  This  left  a  disparity  in  pay¬ 
ment  l)etween  electric  and  gasoline  trucks  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  an  eye  to  evening  matters  off,  a  special 
registration  fee  of  $50  was  fixed  for  electric  trucks. 

Obviously,  this  was  intended  to  balance  the 
gasoline  tax — but  in  reality  it  works  a  marked  injus¬ 
tice  against  the  electric  vehicle.  Upon  a  basis  of  2c. 
per  gallon  for  gasoline,  it  would  take  a  larger  mileage 
per  day  than  the  cruising  radius  of  the  average  elec¬ 
tric  truck  to  make  up  the  equivalent  of  $50  worth 
of  travel.  Taking  the  figures  of  actual  performance, 
the  disparity  is  even  greater.  With  the  smaller 
trucks  it  may  be  figured  that  a  gasoline  machine  pays 
something  like  $7.50  for  the  same  seiwice  which  costs 
the  electric  truck  $50  per  year.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  King  tax  bill,  electric 
current  is  already  taxed  to  meet  state  expenditures 


to  the  extent  of  7*4  cent  of  the  gi'oss  earnings 
of  the  power  companies,  a  factor  which  amounts  to 
a  figure  of  from  $9  to  $20  per  year. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of 
charging  vehicles  in  proportion  to  the  damage  which 
they  do  to  the  highways,  which  is  the  theory  under¬ 
lying  this  type  of  legislation — it  becomes  obvious 
that  instead  of  being  penalized,  the  electric  truck 
should  be  favored.  It  operates  at  a  steady  and  com¬ 
paratively  low  speed,  avoiding  impacts  which  are  so 
destructive  to  highways.  Furthermore,  owing  to 
their  limited  cruising  range,  electric  trucks  are  sel¬ 
dom  used  on  the  state  and  county  highways,  but 
are  confined  very  largely  to  city  streets. 

It  is  understood  that  electric  truck  owners  will 
make  payment  of  their  1924  taxes  under  protest  and 
that  test  action  will  be  brought  against  this  section 
of  the  Vehicle  Act.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  unfair  discrimination — and  some  step  should  l)e 
taken  to  see  that  in  the  future  the  electric  truck  will 
receive  the  encouragement  that  it  deserves. 


The  Americanization 
of  Ole  Hanson 

Among  the  colorful  figm-es  in  public  life  during 
-the  past  decade.  Ole  Hanson,  former  mayor  of 
Seattle,  stands  out  for  the  vigor  of  his  personality. 
Some  will  remember  him  for  the  story  that  was  told 
of  his  facing  the  verdict  of  “not  six  months  to  live” 
by  packing  up  his  belongings  and  his  family  and 
walking  most  of  the  way  across  the  continent  from 
Wisconsin,  incidentally  regaining  his  health  en  route. 
Others  will  remember  his  prompt  action  in  ending 
the  general  strike  and  labor  troubles  of  Seattle  while 
he  was  mayor  of  that  city  in  1919.  Some  know  only 
that  during  the  same  term  the  Seattle  street  railway 
lines  were  taken  over  by  the  city  and  the  field  of  the 
city  lighting  bureau  was  extended  by  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  the  extensive  Skagit  River  project.  Ole  Han¬ 
son  fought  for  the  measures  he  approved  and  at  the 
time  he  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  municipal  own¬ 
ership. 

Today  he  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Los 
Angeles.  And  he  will  tell  you  frankly  that  his  ex¬ 
periences  have  led  him  to  change  his  mind  and  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  any  city  should  be  engaged 
in  the  utility  business.  He  has  tested  it  out  and  he 
knows  that  municipal  ownership  is  wasteful,  it  is 
inefficient,  it  increases  the  tax  rate  and  it  opens  up 
a  rich  field  for  individual  political  gain.  His  personal 
statement  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
It  is  worth  the  reading. 


Executives,  Democracy 
and  Public  Relations 

INDUSTRIAL  democracy  embodies  a  beautiful  idea, 
especially  the  democracy  part  of  it.  The  spectacle 
of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together,  so  to 
speak,  appeals  to  the  sentimental  idea  that  all  men 
were  created  free  and  equal,  although,  on  its  prac¬ 
tical  side,  this  doesn’t  seem  to  work  out,  somehow. 
The  electrical  clubs  in  Western  cities  have  had  a 
genuine  humanizing  influence  with  respect  to  creat- 
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ing  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  tolerance,  even  respect, 
between  business  competitors.  The  mellowing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  round  table,  the  relaxation  from  business 
cares  afforded  by  the  luncheon  hour  and  the  twenty- 
minute  speaker,  have  an  effect  upon  the  individual 
the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

But — and  it  is  a  sizable  “but” — from  what  class 
of  electrical  men  is  the  average  attendance  at  elec¬ 
trical  luncheon  clubs  recioiited?  There  is  no  more 
than  a  sprinkling  of  the  higher  executives  in  semi¬ 
regular  attendance.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
central  station  class.  Are  they  not,  therefore,  over¬ 
looking  an  opportunity  to  cement  their  public  rela¬ 
tions  within  the  collateral  branches  of  their  own 
industry  ?  Surely  there  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  dig¬ 
nity  for  some  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  assorted  vice- 
presidents,  or  even  a  president  or  two,  to  sit  down  at 
the  table  next  to  a  jobbers’  salesman  or  a  contractor- 
dealer,  for  instance,  and  do  it  once  or  twice  a  month, 
and  swap  yarns  in  a  friendly  way.  They  are  busy 
men,  no  doubt,  but  busy  as  they  are,  could  they  put 
in  an  hour  or  two  each  month  to  a  better  advantage? 

How  are  w'e  going  to  make  an  industrial  democ¬ 
racy  without  democrats? 

Portland  Makes 

Convenience  Outlets  Compulsory 

IN  the  1924  Electrical  Code  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Portland 
appears  the  following  clause : 

Approved  receptacles  for  attachment  plugs,  connected 
directly  to  the  circuit  wires  by  not  smaller  than  No.  14  wire 
shall  be  provided  in  parlors,  living  rooms,  dining  rooms  and 
kitchens.  A  light  outlet  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  illuminate 
the  front  of  every  furnace  or  heating  boiler.  These  require¬ 
ments  apply  to  all  buildings  which  are  to  be  wired  for  elec¬ 
tric  light. 

In  a  footnote  it  is  explained  that  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  above  rule  to  prevent  so  far  as  is  possible 
unlawful  and  dangerous  extensions  of  flexible  cord 
in  order  to  obtain  outlets  that  are  nearly  always 
needed. 

This  is  a  new  step  in  municipal  regulation  and 
marks  official  recognition  of  modem  conditions  in  the 
home.  Electric  appliances  are  in  such  general  use 
that  there  is  hardly  a  family  that  does  not  use  its 
electrical  outlets  for  purposes  other  than  lighting. 
The  Portland  code  frankly  recognizes  this  fact  and 
specifies  that  proper  provision  shall  be  made  to  care 
for  portable  lamps  and  for  labor-saving  devices.  So 
fai’  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  convenience  outlets  have  been 
compulsoiy  in  a  city  code. 

A  Booklet  for 

Electrical  Salesmen 

PRESUMABLY  the  washing-machine  salesman 
knows  all  about  washing  machines  and  can 
answer  any  legitimate  question  on  the  subject.  With¬ 
out  examining  too  fully  into  the  complete  wisdom  of 
the  specialty  salesman,  it  nevertheless  remains  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  selling  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  of  various  sorts  who  are  not  specialists  on  that 
particular  appliance  and  who  are  apt  to  find  them¬ 
selves  embarrassed  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 


face  of  inquiring  customers.  This  ignorance  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  meet  the  public  in  a  direct  sales 
capacity,  but  is  even  more  widespread  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  electrical  industry  who,  although 
they  never  make  a  direct  sale,  are  nevertheless 
looked  upon  as  experts  in  their  field  and  are  called 
upon  to  advise  in  the  matter  of  electrical  purchases. 
tSt  asking  the  electrical  man  seated  nearest  to  you 
how  the  cost  of  operating  an  electric  water  heater 
compares  with  the  use  of  gas  equipment  or  whether 
it  pays  to  heat  a  house  electrically — and  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  specialist  in  that  line,  figure  out  for 
yourself  why  the  public  is  skeptical  on  these  sul>- 
jects. 

Feeling  that  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  that  w’ill  enable  him  to  answer  the  usual 
questions  asked  by  the  customer  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  electrical  man,  particu¬ 
larly  of  every  electrical  salesman,  the  Califoniia 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign  has  authorized  the 
compilation  of  a  little  booklet  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  this  information.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  under¬ 
taking  and  one  which,  if  it  can  be  earned  out  effec¬ 
tively,  will  meet  a  real  need.  Every  assistance  should 
be  given  the  committee  in  charge  in  compiling  this 
book — and  after  it  is  published,  it  should  be  put  in 
the  hands,  not  only  of  those  who  conduct  Electric 
Homes,  but  it  should  be  furnished  also  to  electrical 
retailers  in  every  field  for  the  use  of  themselves  and 
their  staffs. 

Reducing  the  Costs  of 

Hydroelectric  Development 

There  never  has  been  a  failure  of  a  simple  arch 
dam.  This  means  that  there  is  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  what  factor  of  safety  exists  in  such  structures 
as  are  now  erected  and  whether  it  might  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  thickness  and  hence  the  cost 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  safety  of  the  dam. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  dam  costs  often  make  up 
more  than  half  the  original  investment  in  hydroelec¬ 
tric  construction  per  horsepower,  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  in  water  power  development  to  learn 
whether  such  a  saving  is  possible.  Western  power 
companies  are  watching  with  interest  the  experi¬ 
ments  contemplated  by  the  committee  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Foundation  on  aich-dam  investigation. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  committee,  it  is 
planned  to  erect  an  experimental  dam  on  Stevenson 
Creek,  about  60  miles  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  that  will 
be  tested  under  various  conditions  of  operation  and 
finally  loaded  to  destruction.  The  site  chosen  is  most 
favorable  for  such  an  experiment  and  careful  plans 
have  been  made — all  that  is  required  is  the  necessary 
funds  to  go  ahead.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $60,000 
will  be  needed  for  carrying  out  this  test,  of  which 
$25,000  has  already  been  subscribed  by  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  additional  donations 
bringing  the  sum  at  the  last  report  to  $30,000.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  these  tests  be  carried  out  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  interested  in  establishing  the  results  of  such 
an  experiment  will  make  prompt  response  to  the 
appeal  for  contributions. 
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Mark  Twain,  in  one  of  his  books  on  the  Mississippi, 
put  in  a  word  in  favor  of  statistics.  He  had  done  a 
little  arithmetic  on  the  basis  of  some  figures  given 
on  the  yearly  lengthening  of  that 
While  river  and  calculated  that  a  cen- 

Olhers  Use  tury  or  so  from  now  the  stream 

Statistics  would  be  so  long  that  it  would 

extend  out  over  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  like  a  fishing  pole,  whereas  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  its  mouth  must  have  been  several  miles 
the  other  side  of  its  source.  “Thus,”  said  he,  “may 
we  reap  a  rich  reward  of  fancy  from  a  very  small 
investment  in  fact.” 

The  quotation  suggests  the  process  of  thought 
which  led  to  the  following  editorial  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  under  the  title, 
“Figures  Show  Grip  of  Monopoly  in  California”: 

California  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  one  State  of  the 
Union  where  electrical  development  has  attained  its  high¬ 
est  mark. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  all  America’s  hydro-electric 
power  is  developed  and  sold  within  our  borders. 

Yet  something  is  wTong — not  with  the  power-output 
itself — but  with  the  method  by  which  this  electricity  is  mar¬ 
keted  to  the  people. 

H.  E.  Grant,  local  engineer,  calls  attention  to  interesting 
figures  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  showing  very  clearly  the  nature  of  that  •wrong. 

Here  are  the  rock-bottom  facts,  covering  the  six-year 
period  1917-1922  in  California: 

Output  of  current  increased  58.3  per  cent. 

Number  of  consumers  increased  64  per  cent. 

Cost  to  consumer  increased  102  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  though  the  production  of  electricity  in¬ 
creased  very  remarkably,  the  number  of  consumers  increased 
yet  more  rapidly — and  each  consumer,  therefore,  used  less 
power  in  1922  than  in  1917. 

And  this  reduction  in  the  individual  use  of  electricity  is 
explained  by  the  last  figure,  which  shows  that  the  cost  of 
power  in  the  six-year  period  rose  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the 
production. 

And  this  in  the  State  that  lies  right  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  the  greatest  and  most  economical 
water-power  machine  in  the  world,  outside  Niagara! 

Excessive  rates  furnish  the  reason,  of  course,  why  the 
average  consumer  used  less  electricity  instead  of  more,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  With  electrical  production  increasing  faster 
than  the  population,  the  individual  consumption  should  have 
gone  up.  But  the  high  rates  interfered.  .  .  . 

The  private  power  companies  are  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  They  are  charging  so  much  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  in  the  world’s  richest  electric-production  field,  that  the 
average  use  of  current  is  being  cut  dov^m  instead  of  stimulated. 

^  Electric  power  must  be  made  cheap — its  employment  for 
heating,  cooking,  lighting  and  factory-driving  must  grow 
rather  than  diminish.  Public  ownership  is  the  only  thing  that 
^^^ll  ever  accomplish  this.  .  .  . 

The  piece  is  a  masterly  example  of  the  misuse 
of  statistics.  We  pass  over  such  unimportant  inac¬ 
curacies  as  the  exaggeration  of  California’s  water 
power  resources.  The  figures  taken  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  repoi-t  are  correct.  That  is  to  say,  they 


were  correct  in  the  government  report.  The  third 
statement  that  the  “cost  to  consumer”  had  increased 
“102  per  cent”  does  not  mean  what  it  says.  What 
had  increased  102  per  cent  was  the  gross  income  to 
the  power  company.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  consumers  had  increased  64  per  cent  in 
the  same  time,  this  means  something  like  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  bill  to  the  average  consumer.  Note 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
cost.  The  little  joker  in  the  calculation  is  the  fact 
that  industrial,  commercial  and  domestic  consumers 
were  lumped  together  and  inasmuch  as  rates  vary 
for  these  services,  it  is  impossible  from  this  figure 
to  deteimine  whether  what  actually  occurred  was 
that  the  consumer  used  more  lighting  service  propor¬ 
tionately  to  power,  or  whether  rates  were  actually 
raised.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  consumers  in¬ 
creased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  output  of  current, 
indicates  that  the  former  was  the  case.  Here,  too, 
entirely  false  deductions  are  made.  The  only  conclu¬ 
sion  which  can  be  properly  drawn  from  the  figures 
presented  is  that  the  number  of  residence  consumers 
had  evidently  increased  at  a  greater  rate  during  the 
six  years  in  question  than  had  the  users  of  industrial 
power. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tiicity  by  the  average  home  in  California  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  six  years.  The  Jounial  of 
Electricity  not  long  ago  conducted  a  survey  of  elec¬ 
trical  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  which  it 
was  shown  that  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  average 
home  in  California  had  increased  from  324  kw-hr. 
in  1915  to  374  kw-hr.  in  1920.  Rates  in  this  state 
are  not  exorbitant — in  fact,  they  are  among  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  country.  Electricity  in  the  West  is  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  section,  the  figures  for  1922  being 
1.57c.  per  kw-hr.  generated  on  the  average  in  the 
Pacific  and  Mountain  states  as  against  2.82c.  for  New 
England  and  2.17c.  per  kw-hr.  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  As  a  result  of  this  advantage  in  rates, 
the  average  Westerner  uses  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  electricity  as  his  Eastern  brother.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  for  all  classes  of  service — the  discrepancy 
in  favor  of  the*  West  would  be  even  greater  were 
domestic  use  of  electricity  alone  considered. 

It  seems  haidly  necessary  to  note  that  while 
electric  rates  increased  slightly  over  the  war  period, 
they  did  not  in  any  measure  keep  up  with  increases 
in  other  commodities,  nor  to  mention  that  since  the 
1922  figures  quoted  there  have  been  general  de¬ 
creases  in  rates  for  electric  service.  It  is  enough  to 
indicate  the  large  ingredient  of  “fancy”  mixed  with 
the  slight  investment  of  fact  in  the  editorial  and  to 
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point  out  that  the  sample  is  typical  of  the  question¬ 
able  use  made  of  statistics  by  those  who  would  prove 
the  difficult  case  for  government  ownership. 

Failure  to  consider  the  resources  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  seiwice  is  often  the  reason  for  public 
complaint  of  rates  charged  by  utilities.  The  devotion 
of  employees  to  duty  and  the 
Service  measures  necessary  to  maintain 

Without  seiwice  have  been  characterized 

Price  as  “a  service  without  price.”  The 

Mountain  States  Monitor  in  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  calls  some  of  these  things  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  The  paper  says : 

Despite  fire  or  storm  or  flood,  a  telephone  operator 
sticks  to  her  switchboard.  A  lineman  risks  life  and  limb  that 
his  wires  may  continue  to  vibrate  with  messages  of  business 
or  social  life.  Other  telephone  employees  forego  comfort  and 
even  sacrifice  health  that  the  job  may  not  be  slighted. 

It  is  right  that  the  public  should  receive  this  type  of 
telephone  service,  that  it  should  expect  the  employment  of 
every  practical  improvement  in  the  art,  and  .should  insist  upon 
progress  that  keeps  ahead  of  demand.  Telephone  users 
realize  that  dollars  can  never  measure  the  value  of  many  of 
their  telephone  calls.  The  public  w’ants  the  service,  and,  if  it 
stops  to  think,  cheerfully  pays  the  moderate  cost. 

In  view  of  the  recent  testimony  on  the  part  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  l^efore  the 
Senate  Boulder  Dam  investigating  committee  to  the 
effect  that  large  sums  of  money 
Municipal  Power  were  saved  the  citizens  of  that 
and  Costs  of  community  through  the  operation 
City  (]k>vernment  of  the  city  power  and  water 
departments,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  government  census  figures  on  comparative 
costs  of  city  government  in  different  pails  of  the 


Dinir  in  FYesno.  Calif.,  Republican. 


Isn’t  it  about  time  the  management  quit  issuing  tho.se  things  ? 


United  States.  The  P.  G.  and  E.  Progress  points  out 
that  Detroit  leads  all  American  cities  in  per  capita 
cost  of  government,  that  Seattle  is  second  and  that 
Los  Angeles  stands  third,  the  actual  figures  being 
$120.30  for  Detroit,  $110.71  for  Seattle  and  $99.34 
for  Los  Angeles  per  inhabitant. 

Why  these  three  cities  excelled  in  the  spending 
of  taxpayers’  money  w^as  not  discussed  by  the  census 
bureau,  but  the  power  company  publication  explains 
that: 

Detroit  owns  a  municipal  street  lighting  plant  and 
bought  a  street  railway  system  and  raised  the  fare  in  an 
effort  to  make  municipal  ownership  pay. 

Seattle  owns  a  street  railway  that  cost  $400,000  in  three 
months  la.st  year,  and  also  owns  a  light  and  power  system. 

Los  Angeles  owns  a  light  and  power  system. 


Skagit  Accounting  System  Not  Separate 
from  City  Bookkeeping  Department 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  appearing  on  page  180  in  the  March  1  issue, 
in  w’hich  you  state  that  the  Skagit  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  kept  separate  from  the  Seattle  Iwok- 
keeping  department  and  the  City’s  accountants  have 
had  no  access  to  the  Skagit  depaiiiment’s  books.  This 
statement  is  not  correct  and  not  true  and  I  think 
your  paper  should  correct  the  impression  that  this 
might  give  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs.  The  following  gives  you 
an  idea  of  how  the  Skagit  bills  are  audited  and  the 
accounts  kept. 

All  bills  and  estimates  are  passed  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Skagit  River  Development  and  then 
sent  to  the  City  Engineer  for  his  approval  and  for 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The 
Claim  Sheet  is  then  made  out,  wffiich  goes  to  the 
City  Comptroller  and  then  all  bills  and  estimates  are 
passed  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  w’hich  consists  of 
the  Mayor,  the  President  of  the  City  Council,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council 
and  the  City  Comptroller.  After  this  committee  has 
passed  on  these  bills  and  estimates  they  are  sent  to 
the  City  Comptroller  for  payment  and  he  issues  the 
necessary  warrants  on  the  City  Treasurer.  The 
Skagit  office  does  not  have  the  handling  of  any  funds, 
nor  the  final  say  on  the  paying  of  bills  and  estimates. 
All  vouchers  and  estimates  are  filed  with  the  City 
Comptroller  just  the  same  as  are  the  estimates  and 
bills  of  any  other  department  and  the  City  account¬ 
ants  not  only  have  full  access  to  all  papers  but  actu¬ 
ally  have  these  papers  on  file  in  their  office. 

No  lxx)ks  of  any  kind  are  kept  outside  of  the 
City  Comptroller’s  office  except  a  memoranda  set  of 
l)Ooks  which  are  kept  in  the  Skagit  office  and  merely 
serve  for  quick  reference. 

From  the  above  you  can  see  that  the  Skagit 
Accounting  System  has  not  l)een  kept  sepaiate  from 
the  City  l)ookkeeping  department. 

C.  F.  UHDEN,  Chief  Engineer, 

Skagit  River  Development. 


PROGRESS  on  the 
Oak  Grove  plant 
of  the  Portland  Rail¬ 
way,  Light  &  Power 
Company  brings  the 
completion  of  the 
first  25,000-kw.  unit 
of  the  work  in  sight 
for  July  1,  1924. 
Transmission  line, 
pipeline,  diversion 
dam  and  intake 
structure  are  com¬ 
plete  and  the  Pelton 
water  wheel  is  now 
being  set.  Ultimate 
capacity  of  the  plant 
on  the  Clackamas 
will  be  75,000  kw. 
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Why  I  Do  Not  Believe  in 
Municipal  Ownership 

An  Interview  with  Ole  Hanson 


WHAT  do  I  think  of  municipal  ownership?  Such 
ideas  as  I  have  are  probably  no  different  than 
those  of  thousands  of  other  business  men  who 
have  a  grain  of  common  sense.  Theoretically,  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership  is  absolutely  right.  So,  too,  are  the 
League  of  Nations  and  Prohi¬ 
bition.  Practically — well,  they 
have  their  drawbacks. 

No  one  can  argue  against 
the  theory  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship.  Interest  rates  for  muni¬ 
cipal  bonds  are  less;  they  are 
tax  exempt;  there  is  a  feeling 
that  in  all  municipal  bond  issues 
the  city  is  back  of  the  securi¬ 
ties.  Municipally  owned  utili¬ 
ties  pay  no  taxes.  They  can 
obtain  franchises  at  no  cost. 

Condemnation  proceedings  for 
them  are  a  simple  matter.  Run 
properly,  municipal  enteiprises 
should  be  able  to  sell  their 
product  cheaper  than  private 
companies  run  for  profit. 

But  do  they  do  this?  In 
most  cases,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  reasons  are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  municipal 
properties  are  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tax  roll,  thus 
increasing  the  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer  in  general.  Every 
taxpayer  shoulders  a  heavier 
burden.  So,  too,  indirectly,  does 
every  citizen,  whether  or  not 
he  is  benefited  by  municipal 
ownership  of  that  particular 
city-operated  entei-prise.  The 
purchasing  power  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  he  spends  for  food,  clothes, 
rent  and  entertainment  is  re¬ 
duced  by  that  fractional  sum 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  public  treas¬ 
ury  caused  by  the  loss  to  the  city  of  the  taxes  for¬ 
merly  paid  by  the  private  company. 

The  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  operating  staff  re¬ 
sulting  from  municipal  ownership  is  a  well  recog¬ 
nized  phenomenon.  Private  companies  will  pay  for 
brains,  and  brains  are  one  of  the  chief  requisites  for 
the  successful  operation  of  a  business  as  technical 
and  intricate  as  a  public  utility.  The  brains  can  be 
Republican  or  Democratic,  so  far  as  the  public  utility 
is  concerned,  just  so  the  knowledge  and  peiTormance 


are  there.  Municipal  enteiprises  often  will  pay  a 
higher  rate  than  the  current  market  price  for  hands, 
as  evidenced  by  the  support  given  them  by  labor. 
Municipal  or  government  ownership  is  synonymous 
with  more  jobs,  more  pay,  less  work.  They  will  not 
pay,  however,  for  brains.  I  have 
seen  cities  with  a  $20,000,000 
street  car  system,  municipally 
owned,  refuse  to  pay  more  than 
$5,000  a  year  for  its  head ! 
Ridiculous,  of  course,  but  re¬ 
member  that  salaries  are  fixed 
in  municipalities  not  on  account 
of  what  a  man  can  earn,  but  on 
what  the  public  thinks  is  a  fair 
wage. 

In  the  development  and 
construction  of  public  w'orks, 
contractors  are  notoriously  de¬ 
linquent.  They  depend  upon  the 
municipality  to  change  their 
contract  and  not  enforce  its 
penalties.  Few,  if  any  munici¬ 
pal  utility  projects  are  ever 
constructed  within  the  original 
estimates.  Political  promises  are 
made,  an  undertaking  started 
and  from  that  day  on,  the  cry 
is  for  “money,  money,  money.” 
“Another  million  and  the  job 
will  be  completed,”  is  the  plea. 
That  million  is  voted,  and 
another,  and  still  more.  Usu¬ 
ally  such  an  alarming  total  is 
built  up  that  the  public  refuses 
to  vote  additional  funds  and  the 
municipal  project  is  left  high  in 
the  air.  This  has  happened  in 
more  than  one  instance. 

Every  man’s  job  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  company  depends  upon  his 
making  good.  Either  make  good 
or  leave,  is  the  doctrine.  This 
may  seem  crude  but  it  is  very  efficacious.  In  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  the  job  often  depends  on  political  control, 
influence  or  votes.  Because  of  this,  municipal  enter¬ 
prises  are  usually  over-manned.  There  are  more 
men  than  jobs.  Two  job-seekers  are  placed  on  the 
payroll  when  one  could  do  the  work.  There  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  efficiency.  The  public  pays  the  bill. 

The  public  itself  does  not  understand  technical 
matters.  Voters,  as  a  mass,  are  more  likely  to  listen 
to  the  oratorical  spouting  of  a  politician  than  the 
hard  facts  of  a  business  man.  In  the  furore  before 


Former  mayor  of  Seattle,  under  whose  admin¬ 
istration  the  street  railway  system  of  Seattle 
was  purchased  and  the  Skagit  project  was 
commenced,  was  once  a  strong  advocate  of  pub¬ 
lic  ownership.  In  this  interview  he  tells,  from 
the  richness  of  his  experience,  why  he  does  not 
believe  in  municipally  owned  public  utilities. 

[Photo  by  International  Film  Service.] 
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a  municipal  election,  municipal  business  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  politics.  We  have  had  many  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  utter  futility  of  mixing  business  and 
politics.  Like  oil  and  water,  they  do  not  go  together. 

The  politician’s  business  is  a  business  of  holding 
office.  He  is  on  the  job  from  two  to  four  years. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  private  company  that 
changed  managers  that  often?  The  politician  has 
no  personal  responsibility.  His  constituents — the 
voters — are  notoriously  lax  taskmasters.  In  order 
to  hold  office  he  often  sacrifices  the  vital  interests 
of  the  municipality  for  his  personal  political  gain. 


The  cause  for  the  spread  of  municipal  ownership 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  selfish  desires  of  these 
same  politicians  who  see  in  the  control  of  utilities  an 
opportunity  for  more  power.  They  are  aided  by 
certain  misguided  theorists  who  actually  believe  that 
it  will  work.  Another  factor  in  the  present  situation 
is  the  fact  that  the  public  has  not  yet  i-ecovei’ed  from 
the  domineering  acts  of  some  of  the  public  utility 
companies  of  forty  years  ago.  What  is  needed  is  a 
stronger  public  conviction  of  the  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  “more  business  in  government  and  less  gov¬ 
ernment  in  business.” 


Selling  Smiles 

By*  H.  Austin  Adams* 

Playwright  and  Publicist 


WE  hear  and  read  everywhere  today  the  word 
“sell,”  and  it  seems  to  have  been  given  a  new 
meaning.  Ideas  are  “sold.”  A  campaign  is 
“sold.”  Whether  it  is  “courtesy”  or  anything  else, 
we  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  selling  and  we  mean  by 
that, — “convincing.” 

But  it  has  not  been  many  years  since  those  two 
words  “sell”  and  “sold”  had  quite  a  different  mean¬ 
ing.  You  remember  “a  sell.”  “I’ve  been  sold”  meant, 
not  the  receiving  of  full  value,  but  that  you  had  been 
sold  a  gold  brick. 

The  public  remembers  these  words  in  their  old 
meanings  and  it  is  suspicious.  Your  task  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  them  to  the  meaning  you  use  them  in  today. 

Courtesy  is  the  great  lubricant  in  human  rela¬ 
tions.  You  must  use  courtesy  and  you  must  use 
smiles  to  conquer  the  friction  of  suspicion.  But  your 


The  smile  from  the  heart  overcomes  any  sales  resistance. 

courtesy  must  not  be  alone  the  courtesy  of  affability. 
It  must  be  from  the  heart;  and  a  button  won’t  give 
it  to  you,  nor  a  mere  smile,  nor  a  campaign,  nor  a 
slogan. 

Your  smiles  must  not  be  mere  smiles,  your  cour¬ 
tesy  mere  suavity.  They  must  not  be  empty  things. 

♦Extracted  from  an  address  before  the  San  Diego  Electric  Club. 


If  you  have  something  that  is  sincere,  a  service  that 
is  honest,  then  your  courtesy  has  a  real  foundation. 

Your  campaigns  are  good.  Your  buttons  and 
slogans  bring  you  together  as  soldiers  for  a  cause. 


The  suave  smile  of  the  sharper  is  not  true  courtesy. 

You  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  the  weaker  is 
helped  by  the  stronger.  You  regiment  your  purpose 
and  when  you  meet  the  enemy,  the  sceptical  public, 
you  must  face  them  with  smiles  which  ring  true  to 
the  heart. 

No  one  in  the^lqctrical  industry,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  fear  that  his  service  to  the  public  is  unwanted, 
that  there  is  no  real  demand  for  it.  You  are  the 
forerunners  of  development  and  your  great  secret, 
electricity,  is  binding  the  world  together,  running 
the  railways,  lighting  communities,  is  opening  up 
lands,  turning  the  wheels  of  industry.  It  is  reliev¬ 
ing  everywhere  the  drudgery  of  mankind. 

Let  your  smiles  be  smiles  of  friendship.  Friend¬ 
ship,  the  friendship  of  the  public  through  courtesy, 
elevates  you. 

To  me,  the  life  of  every  man  is  a  tragedy,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  from  experience  the  struggles,  the 
heartaches,  the  battles  humanity  fights.  And  if  you 
come  before  me  smiling  through  them  all,  you  come 
before  me  radiant,  for  I  can  see  your  body  is  covered 
with  scars,  received  in  the  struggle.  So  when  you 
can  smile,  gentlemen,  and  exercise  courtesy,  you  lift 
humanity  up  with  you  to  a  higher  plane. 


Manufacturing  High  Voltage  Insulators 
- ^  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Br  A.  W.  Pride 

.r  "  - 

.  w-  Porcelain  Section,  Emeryville,  Westinghouse  Electric  ft  Manufacturing  Company 


The  Emeryville  Works 
of  the  Westinghouse 
High  Voltage  Insula¬ 
tor  Company,  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  its  present  maximum 
capacity,  is  located  in  a 
rapidly  developing  indus¬ 
trial  center  north  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California.  One  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  this  plant, 
which  is  laid  out  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  insulators  by  the 
most  modern  production 
methods  by  which  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  ware  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Of  the  three  principal  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  voltage  porcelain  bodies,  feld¬ 
spar  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  from  California 
deposits.  The  flint  is  obtained  from  Illinois  and  the 
clays  ai'e  at  present  imported  from  England.  Exhaus¬ 
tive  research  extending  over  the  past  two  years  at 
the  ceramic  laboratories  of  the  Westinghouse  com¬ 
pany  at  East  Pittsburgh  and  Derry,  Pennsylvania, 
have  proved  that  clays  from  California  deposits  are 
especially  adaptable  to  high  voltage  porcelain  insu¬ 
lator  manufacture,  and  within  the  next  few  months 
a  large  proportion  of  the  clays  required  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  locally. 

Preparation  of  Materials 
The  raw  materials  are  unloaded  and  distributed 
direct  from  cars  into  six  storage  bins,  each  of  200 
tons  capacity.  Smaller  bins  are  provided  for  storage 
of  the  plaster  of  paris  used  in  the  molds  and  for  clays 
and  oxides  used  in  preparing  the  glazes.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  subdivision  of  the  raw  material  bins  per¬ 
mit  the  separate  storage  of  each  shipment  of  ma¬ 
terial  until  the  properties  of  the  material  have  been 
checked  and  the  shipment  approved  for  use. 

Charging  scales  of  1600  lb.  capacity,  carried  on 
overhead  monorail  tracks,  are  used  to  weigh  and 
convey  the  materials  from  the  storage  bins  to  the 
ball  mills  and  blungers.  The  water  used  in  the  grind¬ 
ing  and  mixing  of  the  materials  is  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  through  a  flow  meter  and  proportioned  with 
proper  allowance  for  the  ’moisture  content  of  the 
clays.  Although  the  flint  and  feldspar  are  received 
ground  so  fine  that  for  the  most  part  they  will  pass 
through  a  200  mesh  lawn  sieve,  they  are  again 
gi’ound  wet  in  a  ball  mill  before  they  are  mixed  with 


the  days.  The  china  clay 
and  ball  clay  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  are  mixed  in  the 
blungers  until  all  lumps  are 
disintegi’ated  and  the  fine 
particles  suspended  in  the 
water.  After  the  non-plastic 
materials  are  ground  to  the 
proper  fineness  they  are 
forced  from  the  ball  mill 
into  the  blunger  by  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  there  mixed 
with  the  clays  which  have 
been  previously  suspended 
in  water. 

The  blunged  body  or 
slip  flows  by  gi-avity  into  storage  cisterns,  thence 
through  vibrating  lawns,  and  then  through  a  mag¬ 
netic  separator  to  large  storage  tanks.  While  in 
storage  the  slip  is  continually  agitated  to  maintain 
a  homogeneous  mixture  and  a  uniform  slip  specific 
giavity. 

The  refined  slip  is  then  pumped  to  leaf  type  filter 
presses  on  the  floor  level  where  by  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  pressure  the  water  is  forced  out  through  filter 
cloth  and  the  slip  reduced  to  a  plastic  body  with 
approximately  twenty-three  per  cent  water  content. 
After  the  filter  cakes  have  been  removed  from  the 
press  the  body  is  given  a  preliminary  pugging  and 
stored  in  large  closed  concrete  cellars. 

After  removal  from  the  storage  cellai*s  the  body 
is  again  mixed  in  the  pug  mills  and,  through  dies  of 
proper  dimensions  and  shapes,  extruded  in  columns 
from  which  blanks  of  clay  are  obtained  of  the  weight 
required  for  the  type  of  insulator  to  be  made. 

Molding  the  Raw  Clay 

All  of  the  pin  type  and  suspension  insulators 
are  formed  by  the  most  modeni  presses  in  use  for 
insulator  manufacture.  Blanks  of  the  plastic  clay 
are  formed  and  placed  in  plaster  of  pai'is  molds, 
shaped  to  conform  closely  to  the  top  surfaces  of  the 
insulator  unit.  A  hot  revolving  tool  is  then  brought 
down  on  the  clay  in  the  mold,  forcing  the  clay  to  flow 
under  pressure  and  accurately  shaping  the  under 
surface  of  the  insulator.  After  the  excess  clay  has 
been  cleaned  from  the  face  of  the  mold  and  any 
necessary  fettling  operations  completed  the  molds 
containing  the  pressed  insulator  parts  are  placed  in 
a  steam  heated  release  dryer  until  the  pressed  ware 
can  be  removed  from  the  mold  and  handled  without 
distorting  its  shape.  The  drying  of  the  plastic  body. 
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TO  SERVE  better  the.  Western  utilities 
engaged  in  the  rapid  electrical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific'  Coast 
StateSy  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  recently  completed 
the  only  high  voltage  insulator  factory  in 
this  territory.  This  is  the  first  Westinghouse 
manufacturing  unit  in  the  West  and  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  industrial  growth  of 
the  San  Francisco  bay  district. 


High  voltage  insulators  for 
Western  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  are  made  in  the  west¬ 
ern  works  of  the  Westinghouse 
High  Voltage  Insulator  Com¬ 
pany.  An  exterior  view  of  the 
plant  is  reproduced  above  (1). 
Progressive  shop  views  shown 
are:  (2)  body  preparation  de¬ 
partment,  where  materials  are 
reduced  to  a  plastic  body;  (3) 
large  hot  press  where  insulator 
parts  are  formed;  (4)  tie  wire 
grooves  are  cut  and  insulator 
top  surfaces  are  trimmed  here; 
(5)  coating  insulators  with  glaze 
strip  after  coming  from  final 
dryer;  (6)  mechanical  load  tests 
in  excess  of  the  normal  service 
load  are  applied  before  the  in¬ 
sulators  are  subjected  to  the 
final  electrical  tests. 
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accelerated  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
plaster  of  paris  molds,  results  in  sufficient  shrinkage 
to  permit  easy  removal  from  the  molds. 

After  the  pressed  ware  has  been  removed  from 
the  molds  and  further  properly  dried  the  surface 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  mold  is  trimmed 
off  and  the  tie  wire  gi*ooves  are  cut  in  the  pin  type 
insulators. 

The  ware,  which  is  now  of  the  shape  of  the 
porcelain  part  required  for  firing,  is  conveyed 
through  a  tunnel  diyer  90  ft.  long.  This  drying 
is  carried  on  by  circulating  air  under  very  accurately 
controlled  temperature  and  humidity  conditions,  the 
temperature  being  gradually  increased  and  the 
humidity  decreased  as  the  drying  progresses. 

The  dried  insulator  pai’ts  are  then  covered  with 
the  glazing  slip,  which  has  been  previously  prepared 
to  give  the  desired  color  glaze,  and  which  fuses  into 
a  glass  at  the  firing  temperature  of  the  porcelain 
body,  resulting  in  a  surface  that  cleans  readily.  Those 
surfaces  on  which  a  cementing  lx)nd  is  required  for 
the  assembly  with  other  porcelain  or  metal  parts  are 
covered  with  particles  of  gi’ound  body,  which  during 
firing  are  bonded  to  the  porcelain  by  the  fused  glaze. 

The  Firing  Process 

The  insulators  are  then  placed  in  refractory  con¬ 
tainers  or  “saggers”  which  are  stacked  in  the  kiln, 
one  on  top  of  another  in  ring  formation  to  a  height 
of  twelve  feet.  The  kilns,  each  fifteen  and  one-half 
feet  inside  diameter,  are  fired  with  oil  or  gas. 

The  control  of  the  firing  cycle  and  final  tempera¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  insu¬ 
lator  manufacture.  The  temperature  control  during 
the  early  stages  of  firing  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
electrical  recording  pyrometers.  Pyrometric  cone 
plaques  of  four  cones  each  placed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kiln  indicate  the  temperature  during  the  final  stages 
of  firing  and  assist  in  obtaining  the  desired  firing 
cycles.  Commercial  standard  pyrometric  cones  are 
made  from  ceramic  materials  accurately  proportioned 
to  give  a  series  of  temperature  indications  36  deg.  F. 
(20  deg.  C.)  apart  when  subjected  to  temperatures 
increasing  at  the  rate  commonly  used. 

The  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  the  maximum  desired  during  a  firing 
period  of  from  55  to  70  hours.  After  firing  the  kiln 
is  cooled  slowly  to  prevent  intenial  strains  which 
might  result  in  the  cracking  of  the  porcelain. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  insulators  drawn 
from  the  kiln  they  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
60-cycle  flashover  test  to  eliminate  parts  having 
mechanical  imperfections.  The  voltage  of  the  300- 
kva.,  250,000-volt  testing  transformer  used  for  the 
60-cycle  flashover  and  puncture  tests  is  controlled 
from  a  panel,  from  which  the  operator  has  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  all  tests  and  high  voltage  equipment. 
The  uniform  regulation  of  voltages  up  to  250,000  is 
accomplished  through  a  69-kva.,  220-volt  induction 
regulator  with  100  per  cent  regulation.  The  test 
voltages  are  indicated  at  the  control  panel  both  by  a 
crest  voltmeter  operated  from  the  condenser  bushing 
of  the  transformer  and  from  a  ratio  voltmeter  op¬ 
erated  from  a  special  voltmeter  winding  in  the  trans¬ 
former. 


The  tested  parts  of  multipart  pin  type  insulators 
are  then  assembled  and  suspension  insulator  parts 
are  assembled  with  hardware,  mechanically  mixed 
neat  Portland  cement  being  used.  Resilient  com¬ 
pounds  are  used  to  cushion  mechanical  stress  which 
might  be  established  as  the  result  of  unequal  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction  when  the  component  parts  of 
units  are  subjected  to  sudden  or  extreme  tempera¬ 
ture  changes.  Care  in  the  assembly  and  the  accurate 
control  of  conditions  during  the  setting  of  the  cement 
are  vital  factors  in  determining  the  resistance  of 
insulators  to  the  severe  temperature  change  stresses 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  seiwice. 

Testing  and  Inspection 

After  proper  setting  of  cement  the  units  are 
cleaned,  and  the  suspension  insulators  assembled  in 
strings  of  six  units  each  are  tested  in  the  pneumat¬ 
ically  operated  and  controlled  testing  machine  shown 


Electrical  recording  pyrometer  charts  showing  actual  records 
of  kiln  temperatures.  Pyrometric  cone  plaques  before  and 
after  firing  are  also  shown.  The  deformation  at  the  end  of 
the  firing  cycle  of  one  of  the  cone  plaques  removed  from 
kiln  No.  4  is  shown  above  the  corresponding  chart. 


in  the  accompanying  views.  A  mechanical  load  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  insulators  is  applied  before  the  units  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  high  frequency  flashover  test  voltage 
obtained  from  the  200,000-cycle,  250,000-volt  high 
frequency  testing  transformer. 

The  assembled  insulators  are  then  tested  under 
a  60-cycle  flashover  voltage,  and  after  final  inspec¬ 
tion  crated  for  shipment. 

The  completeness  and  capacity  of  the  test  equip¬ 
ment  installed  affords  means  of  conducting  the  most 
searching  routine  and  design  tests  on  the  insulators 
manufactured.  Sphere  spark-gaps  of  25  cm.  and 
37.5  cm.  diameter  are  available  for  the  accurate  cali¬ 
bration  of  meters  and  for  investigation  work. 

A  50,000-lb.  testing  machine  is  used  for  com¬ 
bined  mechanical  and  electrical  design  tests  and  for 
ultimate  mechanical  strength  tests  on  samples  from 
standard  production.  Porosity  tests  under  pressures 
of  5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  or  more  are  made  in  a  high 
pressure  container  used  in  the  testing  machine. 

Manufacturing  equipment  is  provided  for  a  lai’ge 
production,  and  additional  kilns  may  be  added  as  soon 
as  a  gi’eater  output  is  required. 
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The  Responsibility  of  the  Jobber 
for  the  Contractor-Dealer 

By'  E.  A.  Kincaid 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  McIntyre  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Virgrinia 


The  relationship  of  the 
jobber  to  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion  among  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  distribution  of 
electrical  goods.  Various 
trade  journals  have  also 
considered  the  subject  from 
various  angles.  Charges 
have  been  made  in  these 
discussions  and  articles  and  the  purport  of  some  of 
these  is  that  the  jobber  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  status  of  the  contractor-dealer  situation. 
Let  us  now  consider  this  subject  for  a  short  time. 
First,  it  has  been  said  that  the  jobber  has  unwisely 
extended  credit  to  individuals  who  call  themselves 
contractor-dealers.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  job- 
(ber  has  sold  goods  at  jobber’s  list  without  due  con- 
'  sideration  of  the  amount  of  credit  extended  in 
connection  with  these  sales  and  without  regard  to 
persons  to  whom  it  has  been  extended. 

This  charge  appears  to  have  a  good  deal  of  cur¬ 
rency  among  contractor-dealers,  and  it  is  also  shared 
by  some  manufacturers’  agents  and  others.  By  these 
it  is  alleged  that  almost  anyone  can  obtain  credit 
from  the  jobber  and  thus  set  himself  up  as  a  con- 
tractor-dealer,  Naturally,  it  is  inferred  that  the  job¬ 
ber  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  low  standard  of 
personnel  that  is  found  in  many  places  in  Pacific 
Coast  territory  where  contractor-dealers  flourish. 
It  also  follows  that  these  individuals  would  seek  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  retail  outlets  for  goods  by 
inviting  the  jobber  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  incompe¬ 
tent  and  the  unfit. 

Assuming,  now,  that  it  is  time  that  the  jobber 
extends  credit  and  sells  indiscriminately,  what  is  the 
result  of  this  practice?  The  contractor-dealer  so 
favored  will  open  up  a  small  shop  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hood  or  business  section  and  stock  with  some  appli¬ 
ances  and  fixtures.  If  he  selects  his  location  with 
care  and  is  not  permitted  to  overbuy,  he  may  succeed. 
If  he  does  succeed,  a  new  outlet  for  appliances  and 
other  goods  is  secured  and  that  is  just  what  the 
jobber  hoped  to  accomplish.  By  the  very  nature  of 
his  business  the  jobber  is  compelled  to  take  such 
steps  and  assume  the  risk  that  the  party  favored 
with  credit  will  fail.  Not  a  few  of  them  do  fail  and 
the  jobber  takes  a  loss.  'These  losses  are  the  cost  of 
his  efforts  to  secure  new  retail  outlets  that  are  ex¬ 
clusively  electrical  and  thus  a  natural  appendage  of 
the  jobber  business. 


If  the  jobber  refuses 
to  extend  credit  he  is 
thereby  taking  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  experimentation 
and  risk.  When  he  extends 
credit  to  some  contractors 
who  thus  become  dealers  he 
is  deliberately  experiment¬ 
ing  and  taking  a  chance 
that  the  contractor  will 
make  good  as  a  dealer.  By  assuming  the  credit  risk 
in  ten  cases  the  jobber  may  be  able  to  set  up  one 
additional  successful  retail  outlet  as  the  net  result. 
If  the  jobber  does  not  actually  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  way  it  seems  to  me  that  he  might  logically 
do  so.  To  what  better  use  could  he  put  the  credit 
that  is  within  his  control?  In  what  other  way  is 
the  number  of  exclusively  retail  outlets  to  be  ex¬ 
panded?  Is  it  not  essential  that  the  jobber  shall 
develop  these  exclusively  electrical  outlets  if  thereby 
the  industry  can  function  more  effectively?  If  the 
jobber  adheres  to  the  belief  that  contractor-dealer 
outlets  are  the  most  profitable  for  him  in  the  long 
run,  it  seems  that  this  must  be  given  some  weight. 
The  jobber  is  in  business  for  profits.  Society  wants 
him  to  make  profits  and  the  fact  that  he  does  so  is 
the  best  evidence  that  he  is  performing  a  valuable 
economic  service. 

Second,  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  the 
jobber  does  extend  credit  unwisely  or  that  he  sells 
indiscriminately.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  job¬ 
ber’s  credit  department  makes  investigation  of  the 
application  for  credit  and  decides  what  can  be  done 
with  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  care 
is  used  in  extending  credit.  The  jobber  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  chances  to  sink  money  into  the  contracting¬ 
dealing  business  and  he  makes  every  effort  to  aid 
only  those  dealers  who  give  promise  of  proper  use 
of  the  credit  extended.  Here,  as  in  every  other  busi¬ 
ness,  the  jobber’s  credit  department  will  often  make 
mistakes  even  after  every  precaution  has  been  taken. 
The  mistakes  are  the  cases  that  attract  comment  and 
criticism.  The  instances  where  credit  was  extended 
constructively  are  not  brought  up. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  jobber  is  under  pressure  to  aid  contractor-dealers 
to  continue  in  business  wherever  he  can.  To  make 
this  clear,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  jobber  refuses 
to  sell  to  certain  contractors  who  desire  to  become 
dealers  as  well.  The  applicant  for  goods  on  credit 
may  go  elsewhere  and  obtain  what  he  seeks.  It  is 


TH  E  blame  for  the  troubles  of  electrical 
distribution  has  been  placed  by  many  at 
the  door  of  the  jobber.  Mr.  Kincaid  in  this 
issue  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the  job- 
ber  for  the  success  of  the  electrical  dealer  and 
offers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  way  out. 
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not  unlikely  that  he  will  turn  to  some  so-called 
“pirate”  jobber  and  thus  the  regular  jobber  finds  that 
his  action  has  resulted  in  encouraging  competition 
from  a  source  which  he  would  like  to  stifle.  How  is 
the  regular  jobber  to  preserve  the  market  for  elec¬ 
trical  goods  from  destruction  if  he  does  not  fight  for 
merchandising  standards?  This  is  not  an  argument 
that  only  high-priced  electrical  goods  should  be  sold. 
It  is  rather  an  argument  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  buy  what  it  pleases,  but  it  should  be  informed 
that  there  are  standards  of  electrical  merchandise 
that  should  be  considered  when  choice  is  made.  If 
the  regular  jobber  handles  only  high  grade  merchan¬ 
dise  he  surely  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  can  by  fair 
competitive  methods  to  drive  out  inferior  goods  and 
he  will  be  the  first  to  admit  the  same  right  to  the 
so-called  “pirate”  jobber.  The  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  fair  for  “pirate”  jobbers  and  dealers  to 
survive  because  the  public  does  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  standard  and  other  goods  still  remains 
to  l)e  faced,  but  that  question  cannot  be  disposed 
of  now. 

Finally,  it  is  necessaiy  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  jobber  refuses  to  do  what  is 
within  his  power  to  open  up  new  contractor-dealer 
outlets  he  runs  the  risk  that  consumers  will  be  led 
to  department  stores  in  order  to  obtain  electrical 
appliances.  In  other  words,  his  action  may  build  up 
business  for  these  retail  outlets.  If  he  deliberately 
permits  this  to  occur  he  must  take  the  consequences, 
for  he  knows  that  the  contractor-dealer  will  buy  from 
the  electrical  jobber  and  he  does  not  know  that  the 
department  store  will.  If  he  cares  to  investigate,  he 
can  ascertain  the  fact  that  many  department  stores 
buy  directly  from  the  manufacturer.  If  the  depai’t- 
ment  store  does  this,  then  it  is  working  to  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  jobber  insofar  as  such  a  course  will 
accomplish  that  end.  In  previous  articles  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  jobber  distribution  is  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  small  manufacturers  scattered 
over  a  country  of  this  size.  But  when  the  jobber 
loses  the  business  that  comes  from  large  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  costs  of  maintaining  jobber  distribution 
for  small  manufacturers  will  tend  to  rise  and  neither 
the  manufacturer,  the  jobber  nor  the  consumer  is 
benefited. 

What  the  Jobber  Can  Do 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the 
jobber’s  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  problem  must  come  in  some  other  way 
than  through  the  extension  of  credits.  One  way  in 
which  it  may  come  effectively  has  been  demonstrated 
at  Seattle  where  all  factors  in  the  electrical  distrib¬ 
uting  business  are  cooperating  for  the  good  of  each 
other,  in  the  Seattle  Electric  Club.  The  jobbers  have 
played  and  are  now  playing  an  important  part  in 
making  that  club  a  success,  with  the  hope  that  a 
fraternal  spirit  will  be  developed  between  contractor- 
dealers  and  all  other  factors  engaged  in  distributing 
electrical  goods.  It  is  particularly  impoi-tant  that 
contractor-dealers  be  included  in  such  organizations, 
for  in  that  way  they  can  take  the  measure  of  the 
men  engaged  in  other  phases  of  the  electrical  busi¬ 


ness,  they  can  gain  a  point  of  view  that  is  profes¬ 
sional,  they  can  come  to  have  a  spirit  of  unity  that 
will  make  for  the  integnty  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 
In  such  clubs  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  see  the 
other’s  point  of  view  and  thus  to  understand  and 
share  his  burdens  to  some  extent.  Not  the  least  of 
the  benefits  of  such  an  organization  is  the  fact  that 
it  makes  possible  a  certain  amount  of  educational 
work,  the  result  of  which  should  bring  home  to  the 
contractor-dealer  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  sound 
merchandising  standards.  Moreover,  there  is  also 
the  opportunity  that  the  contractor-dealer  can  be 
made  to  see  the  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  the 
electi’ical  marketing  mechanism.  Perhaps  he  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link  and  that  when  one 
part  of  the  mechanism  breaks  down  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  suffers.  Men  make  money  in  these  days  by 
helping  other  people  to  make  money.  No  interest,  no 
matter  in  what  economic  field,  can  live  within  itself. 
It  is  always  a  case  of  deciding  whether  the  related 
interests  shall  hang  together  or  hang  separately. 
There  is  a  great  need  in  Pacific  Coast  territory  for 
more  of  that  broad  and  friendly  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  Seattle  Electric  Club.  A  naiTow  and  selfish 
point  of  view  will  not  solve  the  problem  now  upper¬ 
most  in  the  electrical  distributing  field.  I  can  find 
no  better  way  to  express  the  situation  than  to  say 
that  men  of  vision  must  take  the  lead  and  these  men 
must  be  commercial  statesmen. 

The  Contractor-Dealer’s  Point  of  View 

The  contractor-dealer  cannot  be  abandoned  with¬ 
out  some  consideration  of  the  problems  of  that  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  electrical  goods  from  the 
contractor-dealer’s  own  point  of  view.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  what  sort  of  contractor- 
dealer  shall  speak  for  his  own  kind,  taken  as  a  whole. 
As  to  this  there  appears  to  be  bift  one  reasonable 
answer,  to-wit,  the  status  of  contractor-dealers  as  a 
class  must  be  viewed  from  the  angle  of  one  of  their 
number  who  is  doing  business  along  sound  lines  and 
at  the  same  time  seeking  to  understand  and  solve 
the  problems  of  the  group.  In  other  words,  what 
do  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  contractor-dealers 
think  of  themselves  and  their  fellows  who  engage  in 
retail  distribution  of  electrical  goods  while  con¬ 
tracting? 

When  the  subject  is  approached  from  this  angle 
it  appears  that  we  have  to  consider  several  distinct 
classes  of  individuals,  (a)  There  is  the  casual  or 
“curbstone”  contractor  who  has  a  shop  in  a  garage 
or  the  basement  of  his  own  house.  His  equipment 
consists  of  a  Ford  and  a  few  tools,  some  experience 
as  a  workman  with  other  contractors  and  a  license 
from  the  city  where  he  operates.  These  casuals 
manage  to  get  small  jobs  such  as  wiring  cottages  by 
cutting  in  on  the  estimate  of  the  legitimate  con- 
ti-actor.  They  regard  the  profits  in  contracting  as 
high  chiefly  because  they  do  not  keep  any  accurate 
record  of  their  own  expenses.  They  buy  wiring  ma¬ 
terials  from  jobbers  and  sell  them  to  the  home-owner 
at  a  profit,  so  they  think.  The  casual  may  not  have 
technical  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  install 
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heavy  appliances  such  as  ranges  and  water  heaters 
and  if  that  be  the  case  he  will  dissuade  the  home- 
owner  from  including  proper  connection  and  wiring 
for  these.  They  have  been  known  to  inquire  of  com¬ 
petent  contractors  as  to  how  to  install  such  appli¬ 
ances.  If  necessary  to  get  a  contract,  the  casual  will 
not  hesitate  to  induce  the  home-owner  to  reduce  the 
number  of  outlets.  This  is  his  greatest  offence 
against  the  legitimate  contractor,  the  jobber  and  the 
power  company.  It  is  because  of  this  practice  that 
casuals  are  to  be  regarded  as  parasites  on  the  indus¬ 
try  and  poor  advisers  of  the  home-builders.  The 
proportion  of  casuals  to  all  contractors  runs  quite 
high.  In  some  Coast  cities  it  is  as  high  as  sixty 
per  cent. 

The  Legitimate  Contractor 
From  the  ranks  of  the  casuals,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  (b)  the  regular  and  legitimate  con¬ 
tractor  is  recruited.  He  is  generally  one  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  casuals  who  has  man¬ 
aged  to  push  into  a  field  of  larger  usefulness.  With 
his  experience  as  a  casual  or  as  a  workman  with  a 
large  contractor  he  steps  out  and  goes  it  alone.  His 
tendency  is  to  specialize  in  contracting  for  the  wiring 
of  large  buildings  such  as  hotels,  office  buildings, 
apartment  houses  and  the  like.  Such  a  contractor 
may  or  may  not  engage  in  dealing  on  the  side.  He 
may  have  an  electrical  shop,  but  often  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  merchandising  of  appliances. 
Such  a  contractor  makes  his  contracts  by  means  of 
announcements  of  building  permits,  through  building 
contractors,  architects  and  engineers.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  does  business  on  a  large  scale  and  seldom 
touches  residential  work  unless  it  be  for  some  syndi¬ 
cate  that  is  putting  up  a  large  number  of  houses  in 
a  new  addition,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

Enter  the  Contractor-Dealer 
From  the  ranks  of  the  casual  contractor  there 
is  also  graduated  (c)  the  contractor-dealer.  It  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  casuals  aspire  to  become  contractor-dealers. 
It  is  with  these  that  the  regular  contractor-dealer 
has  to  deal.  The  casual  contractor  is  more  than  likely 
to  become  a  “pirate”  contractor-dealer.  He  may  not 
continue  to  work  with  such  standards  indefinitely, 
but  he  must  get  his  staii;  and  it  is  to  be  regi*etted 
that  so  many  of  them  consider  “pirating”  the  best 
way  to  get  started.  The  “pirate”  buys  from  jobbers 
who  carry  low  grade  and,  therefore,  cheap  merchan¬ 
dise.  By  so  buying  he  is  in  a  position  to  cut  under 
the  contractor-dealer  who  handles  standard  goods 
and  sells  at  list  without  price-cutting.  Some  of  these 
off -grade  contractor-dealers  have  places  of  business, 
while  others  do  all  their  merchandising  directly  from 
the  jobber  to  the  consumer  without  cariying  stock. 
Since  they  do  not  do  business  in  the  regular  or  cus¬ 
tomary  fashion  their  costs  are  thought  to  be  less  and 
for  this  reason  their  competition  becomes  deadly  to 
the  regular  contractor-dealer.  Thus  the  standards 
of  the  business  both  as  to  prices  and  quality  of  goods 
are  torn  to  shreds  and  a  contractor-dealer  who  aspires 
to  do  business  on  a  leading  business  street  in  a  neat 


and  attractive  shop  stocked  with  high  grade  goods, 
finds  himself  confronted  with  a  problem  that  is  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  to  meet. 

In  consequence  of  these  things  the  legitimate 
contractor-dealer  will  not  be  slow  to  admit  (1)  that 
there  are  too  many  contractor-dealers,  (2)  that  the 
contracting-dealing  business  is  not  a  paying  one,  (3) 
that  it  is  necessary  to  discredit  the  “pirate”  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  with  his  prospective  customer  before  the 
regular  contractor-dealer  can  obtain  a  chance  at  the 
business.  Finally  (4)  he  will  admit  that,  but  for 
the  profit  that  comes  from  the  sale  and  installation 
of  supplies,  the  merchandising  end  of  the  business 
could  not  be  carried  and  (5)  that  the  casual  contrac¬ 
tor  is  doing  his  level  best  to  take  all  the  profit  out  of 
this  part  of  the  contracting-dealing  business. 

The  Jobber  as  Defendant 

The  story  of  the  regular  contractor-dealer  who 
tries  to  do  business  as  it  should  be  done,  on  a  legiti¬ 
mate  cost-plus-profit  basis,  does  not  end  with  his 
account  of  his  struggle  to  overcome  the  problems 
arising  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  contracting¬ 
dealing  business.  He  has  certain  counts  against  the 
jobljer.  In  the  first  place  he  holds  that  the  jobbers 
do,  as  a  rule,  sell  to  any  contractor  who  holds  a 
license.  To  this  he  objects,  for  he  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  to  regard  the  jobber  as  a  natural  ally  to  whom 
he  might  look  for  cooperation.  It  is  his  notion  that 
the  jobber  who  thus  sells  is  really  striking  at  the 
very  foundations  on  which  his  business  rests.  Then, 
he  asserts  that  the  jobber  extends  credit  to  these 
contractors  and  thus  enables  them  to  operate  where 
operation  would  othemise  be  impossible.  He  de¬ 
plores  the  fact  that  jobbers  are  divided  into  two 
camps,  association  and  non-association  jobbers,  be¬ 
cause,  divided  in  this  fashion,  there  is  necessai’ily  less 
cooperation  with  the  contractor-dealer  who  seeks  to 
stabilize  and  perpetuate  the  logical  outlet  for  appli¬ 
ances.  He  is  inclined  to  hold  that  there  is  too  much 
competition  among  jobbers  and  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  too  many  jobbers,  or  else  to  the 
division  of  jobbers  into  two  camps.  At  any  rate,  he 
is  certain  that  he  suffers  because  of  this  excessive 
competition  and  the  resulting  indiscriminate  estal> 
lishment  of  contractor-dealers  without  standards, 
without  ethics  and  without  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  contracting-dealing  business. 

The  Dealer’s  Remedy 

For  these  problems  the  contractor-dealer  of  the 
better  sort  has  ceitain  remedies  which  he  would  like 
to  have  tried  out.  The  first  of  these  would  cause  the 
jobber  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  casual  contractor  and 
thus  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  sort  of 
dealer  as  well.  To  put  the  thing  concretely,  he  would 
have  the  jobber  refuse  to  sell  to  anyone  who  did  not 
have  a  place  of  business  and  a  minimum  stock,  say 
$1,000  in  value.  In  the  next  place  it  is  suggested 
that  the  state  and  city  shall  require  all  contractors 
to  take  an  examination  which  must  be  passed  before 
a  license  may  be  obtained.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
fee  for  the  license  should  be  considerably  increased 
over  that  ordinarily  required  and  the  licensee  should 
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be  required  to  give  bond  of  such  amount  that  any  but 
the  more  competent  will  be  deteiTed  from  entering 
the  field.  Finally,  he  would  have  an  arrangement 
with  organized  labor  whereby  it  is  established  that 
such  labor  will  not  w’ork  for  a  contractor  who  works 
with  tools  at  his  own  job. 

Reci-uiting  from  the  Right  Source 

Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  any  extended 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
type  of  contractor-dealer  here  under  consideration. 
I  have  included  this  account  because  it  is  essential 
that  all  readers  shall  grasp  the  actual  situation  in 
Pacific  Coast  territory  as  it  is  seen  by  the  several 
factors  in  distribution.  It  need  not  be  said  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  what  the  legitimate  contractor- 
dealer  alleges.  The  outstanding  thing  to  be  said 
about  it  all  is  that  the  contractor-dealer  outlet  for 
electrical  appliances  is  imperilled  because  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  man  these  outlets  are  recruited  from  the 
wrong  source.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  mechan¬ 
ics  by  inclination  and  experience.  They  do  not  make 


merchants  and  hence  they  do  not  provide  efficient 
outlets  for  merchandise.  If  this  outlet  is  to  survive 
and  serve  the  electrical  distributing  business  it  must 
draw  men  from  a  different  source.  The  method  of 
recruiting  is  wrong. 

To  emphasize  this  let  me  refer  to  an  instance 
brought  to  my  attention  in  Oregon.  There  a  certain 
jobber  spoke  of  a  young  contractor-dealer  who  had 
opened  and  was  then  conducting  a  prosperous  con¬ 
tracting-dealing  establishment  in  a  cei-tain  city.  But 
this  young  man  had  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
He  had  been  for  a  few  years  in  a  wholesale  electrical 
house  and  he  had  then  taken  the  road  for  the  same 
house.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  leanied  of  a 
business  that  could  be  made  profitable,  if  operated 
along  right  lines.  He  resigned,  bought  the  business 
and  put  his  equipment  behind  it  and  made  it  go. 

It  can  be  done  and  when  it  is  done  it  will  have 
to  be  done  along  these  lines.  The  future  of  the 
contractor-dealer  outlet  for  electrical  appliances  is  a 
question  of  the  brains  that  will  be  drawn  into  the 
business. 


The  Proposed  Text  of  the  Erickson  Bill 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — Read  the  following  bill  which  will  be  presented  to  the  voters  of 
Washington  this  fall  and  then  the  analysis  of  its  various  clauses  by  the  editors  on 
page  246.  Then  make  up  your  mind  for  yourself  as  to  the  importance  of  joining 
the  fight  against  this  measure. 


AN  ACT  relating  to  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  public  utility  districts;  providing  for  the  construction,  purchase, 
condemnation  and  purchase,  acquisition,  maintenance,  conducting,  operation,  development  and  regulation  by  such 
districts  of  certain  kinds  of  public  utilities;  providing  methods  of  payment  therefor;  and  providing  for  the  creation 
of  local  assessment  districts  by,  and  defining,  prescribing  and  regulating  the  powers,  duties  and  government  of,  such 
utility  districts. 


BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON; 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  eatablishment  of  public  utility  dis¬ 
tricts  to  conserve  the  water  and  power  resources 
of  the  State  of  Washincton  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  thereof,  and  to  supply  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  public  utility  service,  including 
water  for  domestic,  irrigation  and  power  pur¬ 
poses,  electricity  for  domestic,  public,  private  and 
commercial  lighting,  heating,  power  and  other 
purposes. 

Section  2.  Municii>al  corjwrations.  to  be 
known  as  Public  Utility  Districts,  are  hereby 
authorized  for  the  purixjses  of.  and  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  3.  A  group  of  qualified  electors  of  any 
one  or  more  counties  of  the  State  of  Washington 
desiring  to  organize  a  public  utility  district  shall 
present  a  petition  for  an  election  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Such  petition  shall  be  signed  by 
no  less  than  five  hundred  (600)  qualified  electors 
in  all  Class  A  counties,  two  hundred  fifty  (260) 
in  all  first  and  second  class  counties,  and  one 
hundred  (100)  in  all  other  counties,  situate 
within  the  district  described  in  said  petition, 
such  iwtition  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before  the  election 
at  which  the  question  is  to  be  submitted,  the 
time  of  holding  which  shall  be  specified  in  the 
petition.  Such  petition  shall  be  printed  on  bond 
paper  eight  (8)  inches  wide  and  fourteen  (14) 
inches  long,  ruled  for  twenty-five  (26)  signa¬ 
tures,  with  space  for  initials  of  registration  offi¬ 
cer,  name,  address  and  city  or  precinct,  with 
the  same  certificate  of  registration  officer  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  sheet  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  by  State 
law  for  initiative  petitions  to  the  Legislature. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registration  officers 
In  cities  or  precincts  where  petitions  are  circu¬ 
lated  to  check  and  certify  the  same  as  initiative 
petitions  are  checked,  without  charge  to  circu¬ 
lators.  and  such  check  shall  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  validity  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  No  per¬ 
son  having  signed  such  iwtition  shall  be  allowed 


to  withdraw  his  name  therefrom  after  the  filing 
of  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shail  thereupon  call  a  special 
election  within  the  area  embraced  by,  and  at  the 
same  time  specified  in,  the  petition,  and  shall 
notify  the  local  officers  charged  with  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  elections  to  proceed  with  their  duties 
in  respect  thereto,  and  in  the  manner  he  certifies 
to  the  county  auditors  of  the  various  counties 
the  names  of  candidates  for  state  and  district 
officers,  shall  certify  to  each  county  auditor 
within  the  district  the  ballot  title  of  the  petition 
to  be  voted  on  at  said  election  and  the  names  of 
the  candidates  for  president  and  commissioners 
of  said  proposed  district.  In  subnutting  the 
((uestion  of  the  creation  of  the  public  utility 
district  to  the  voters  for  their  approval  or  re¬ 
jection,  the  proposition  shali  be  expressed  on 
said  ballot  substantially  in  the  following  terms: 


Public  Utility  District  No . YES 

Public  Utility  District  No . NO 


giving  in  each  instance  the  number  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  may  be  decided  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the 
manner  of  submission  to  the  voters,  the  giving 
of  notice,  the  holding  and  conduct  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  the  counting  and  canvassing  of  votes  and 
returns  thereof  shall  be  governed  by  the  general 
laws  applicable  to  elections  in  respect  to  initia¬ 
tive  bills.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  within 
twenty  (20)  days  after  such  election,  to  canvass 
the  votes  and  certify  to  the  Governor  the  result 
thereof,  and  the  Governor  shall  forthwith  issue 
his  proclamation  as  to  the  result  of  the  election. 
If  at  the  election  for  the  creation  of  a  public 
utility  district  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon 
this  proposition  within  said  proposed  district  be 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  said  public  utility 
district,  said  public  utility  district  shall  ther^y 
be  created  and  shall  then  be  and  become  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  conwration  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  the  i>owers  prescribed  by  this  act. 

Section  4.  The  powers  of  the  public  utility 
district  shall  be  exercised  through  a  non-partisan 


commission,  consisting  of  a  president  and  four 
(4)  commissioners,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “(k>mmission.”  No  persoVi  shall  be  eligible  to 
hold  the  office  of  president  or  commissioner  of 
a  iniblic  utility  district  unless  he  is  a  qualified 
elector  of  a  county  within  the  district,  a  free¬ 
holder  therein,  and  has  been  a  resident  therein 
for  a  period  of  two  (2)  years,  or  who  is  employed 
by,  or  holds  any  official  relation  in  reep^  to, 
or  is  interested  in,  any  public  service  company, 
or  who  owns,  or  is  interested  in.  the  bonds, 
stocks,  mortgages,  securities,  contracts  or  earn¬ 
ings  thereof,  or  who  is  engaged  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  or  business  inconsistent  with  his  duties  as 
such  president  or  commiwioner.  Whenever  the 
creation  of  a  public  utility  district  is  submitted 
to  the  voters  as  herein  provided,  there  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  elected  a  president  for  six  (6) 
years  and  four  (4)  commissioners,  two  (2)  for 
four  (4)  years  and  two  (2)  for  two  (2)  years, 
the  two  (2)  commissioners  receiving  the  highest 
votes  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years, 
and  the  two  (2)  receiving  the  next  highest  votes 
to  serve  for  a  iieriod  of  two  (2)  years,  and 
thereafter  the  president  and  commissioners  shall 
hold  office  for  six  (6)  years  unless  sooner  re¬ 
called.  Each  of  said  terms  shall  date  from 
twelve  o’clock  noon  of  the  fourth  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  election.  Candidates  for  president 
and  commissioners  shall  file  for  election  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
shall  sign  the  same  and  pay  a  filing  fee  of  thirty 
dollars  ($30.00)  at  least  thirty  (30)  and  not 
more  than  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  the  election. 
The  names  of  candidates  shall  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  certified  to  the  respective  local  offi¬ 
cers  charged  with  the  calling  and  conducting  of 
elections  and  such  names  shali  be  printed  on 
the  ballot  in  alphabetical  order,  without  party 
designation,  names  for  president  listed  first.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  commission  or 
presidency,  occasioned  by  recall  or  otherwise, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  commission,  and  the 
l>erson  thus  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the 
next  election,  at  which  time  a  successor  shali  be 
elected  either  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term  or  a  new  term,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Should  such  ad  interim  appointment  not  be  made 
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by  the  commission  within  fifteen  (15)  days  fol- 
lowinK  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  the  ap- 
iwintment  shall  be  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  St-ate  of  Washinprton. 
A  (ceneral  election  shall  be  held  in  Mch  public 
utility  district  biennially,  and  a  special  election 
may  be  called  by  resolution  of  the  commission. 
Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  all  general 
elections  held  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  as  provided  in 
Section  6144,  Remington’s  Ck>mpiled  Statutes,  m 
amended,  for  the  holding  of  elections  in  certain 
political  subdivisions  of  the  state  in  CHass  A 
counties  and  counties  of  the  first  class,  and, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  laws  governing  the  election  of 
state  and  county  officers.  The  president,  who 
shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the 
commission,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  (J500.00)  per  nronth,  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  shall  each  be  paid  a  salary  of  Two 
Hundred  Fifty  Dollars  ($260.00)  per  month,  and 
shall  also  be  pmd  for  actual  traveling  expenses 
and  disbursements  while  away  from  home  on  the 
business  of  the  public  utility  district,  their 
claims  to  be  audited  by  the  State  Auditor :  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  in  public  utility  districts  with  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  registered 
\oters,  the  president  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of 
Two  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars  ($260.00)  per  month, 
and  the  commissioners  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
five  Dollars  ($126.00)  i>er  month.  In  the  event 
a  public  utility  district  be  formed  in  which  part 
of  the  district  is  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains  and  i>art  is  west,  two  (2)  of 
the  commissioners  sball  be  residents  of  the  east 
side  and  two  (2)  shall  be  residents  of  the  west 
side,  elected  at  large.  The  candidates  shall  file 
as  candidates  for  commissioners  for  the  side  in 
which  they  reside  and  when  two  (2)  commis¬ 
sioners  are  to  be  elected,  one  candidate  shall  be 
from  each  side  and  the  one  on  ^h  side  receiv¬ 
ing  the  highest  vote  in  the  entire  district  shall 
be  elected.  Before  taking  office,  the  president 
and  commissioners  shall  take  oath  of  office  as 
required  for  the  Governor  and  other  state  offi¬ 
cers.  The  president  shall  be  the  presiding  officer 
and  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
the  day  the  term  of  office  begins  to  elect  a 
member  of  the  commission  as  secretary  and  or¬ 
ganise  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  commission, 
with  headquarters  at  the  county  seat  of  the  most 
populous  county  in  the  district.  The  commiaaion 
shall  by  resolution  adopt  rules  governing  the 
transaction  of  its  business  and  shall  adopt  an 
official  seal,  and  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
except  by  resolution. 

Section  6.  The  public  utility  district  shall 
have  power: — 

(a)  To  make  a  survey  of  the  hydro-electric 
power,  irrigation  and  domestic  water  supply 
resources  of  the  district,  and  to  cominle  conv 
prehensive  maps  and  plans  showing  the  territory 
that  can  be  most  economically  served  by  the 
various  resources  and  utilities,  the  natural  order 
in  which  they  should  be  developed,  and  how  they 
may  be  joined  and  co-ordinated  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  whole,  and  the  commission 
shall,  within  the  district,  assume  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Director  of  Conservation  and 
Development  which  were  formerly  exercised  by 
the  State  Hydraulic  Engineer. 

(b)  To  construct,  condemn  and  purchase,  pur¬ 
chase,  acquire,  lease,  add  to,  maintain,  operate, 
develop  and  regulate  all  lands,  property,  prop¬ 
erty  rights,  water,  water  rights,  dams,  ditches, 
flumes,  aqueducts,  pipes  and  pipe  lines,  water 
power,  leases,  easements,  rights  of  way,  fran¬ 
chises,  plants,  plant  facilities  and  systems  for 
generating  electric  energy  by  water  power,  steam 
or  other  methods,  plant,  plant  facilities  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  developing,  conserving  and  distributing 
water  for  domestic  use  and  irrigation,  buildings, 
structures,  poles  and  pole  lines,  and  cables  and 
conduits  and  any  and  all  other  facilities,  and  to 
exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  foregoing  purposes  or  for  the  acquisition 
and  damaging  of  the  same  or  property  of  any 
kind  appurtenant  thereto,  and  for  the  inirpose 
of  acquiring  the  right  to  make  physical  connec¬ 
tion  with  plants  and  plant  facilities  of  any  and 
all  persons,  corporations  and  municipalities,  and 
such  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  and  instituted  pursuant  to  resolution  of 
the  commission  and  conducted  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  by  the  same  procedure  as  Is  or  may  be 
provided  W  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  by  the  State  of  Washington, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  law  may  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  except 
that  the  public  utility  district’s  attorneys  or  at¬ 
torney  shall  do,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered 
to  do,  any  and  all  a(^  which  the  Attorney 
General  does  or  may  do  in  the  procedure  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  the  State  of  Washington.  It 
shall  be  no  defense  to  a  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ing  hereunder  that  the  property  sought  to  be 
taken  or  damaged  is  already  devoted  to  a  public 
use:  Provided,  that  no  public  utility  owned  by 
a  city  or  town  shall  be  condemned  hereunder. 
In  any  condemnation  proceedings  under  this  act, 
just  comitensation  shall  be  made  for  proiterty 


taken:  Provided,  that  the  commission,  judge  and 
jury  may  consider  tract  assembling  values  and 
severance  damages,  and  shall  consider  the  values 
placed  upon  such  property  for  taxation,  and  in 
resi>ect  to  property,  plants  and  facilities  of  per¬ 
sons  and  corporations  using  public  highways  for 
the  furnishing  of  i>ublic  service  without  fran¬ 
chises,  shall  consider  in  determining  the  value 
thereof  the  fact  that  such  property,  plants  and 
facilities  are  subject  to  be  removed  from  such 
highways  by  reason  of  being  so  operated  without 
such  franchises. 

(c)  To  construct,  purchase,  condemn  and  pur¬ 
chase,  acquire,  add  to,  maintain,  conduct  and 
oi>erate  water  works  and  irrigation  plants  and 
systems,  within  or  without  its  limits,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  such  public  utility  district, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  any  other  per¬ 
sons,  including  public  and  private  corporations 
within  or  without  its  limits,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  all  uses  and  purposes,  public 
and  private,  including  water  power,  domestic 
use  and  irrigation,  with  full  and  exclusive  au¬ 
thority  to  sell  and  regulate  and  control  the  use, 
distribution  and  price  thereof. 

(d)  To  purchase,  within  or  without  its  limits, 
electric  current  for  sale  and  distribution,  and  to 
construct,  condemn  and  purchase,  purcha.se,  ac¬ 
quire,  add  to,  maintain,  conduct  and  operate 
works,  plants,  transmission  and  distribution 
lines  and  facilities  for  generating  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  operated  either  by  water  i»wer,  steam  or 
other  methods,  within  or  without  its  limits,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  said  public  utility  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  any  other 
persons,  including  public  and  private  corpora¬ 
tions,  within  or  without  its  limits,  with  electric 
current  for  domesttic,  public,  private  and  com¬ 
mercial  heating,  lighting,  iiower  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  full  and  exclusive  authority  to  sell 
and  regulate  and  control  the  use,  di:^ibution 
and  price  thereof,  together  with  the  right  to 
purchase,  handle,  sell  or  lease  meters,  lamps, 
motors,  transformers  and  any  and  all  other  kinds 
of  equipment  and  accessories  of  every  nature 
and  kind  whatsoever  necessary  and  convenient 
for  the  use,  distribution  and  sale  thereof :  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  commission  shall  not  supply 
water  to  a  privately  owned  utility  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  energy,  and  shall  not  supply, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  privately  owned  public 
utilities  which  sell  electric  energy  or  water  to 
the  public  more  than  twenty  (20)  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  electric  energy  or  water 
under  its  control  and  contracts  therefor  shall 
not  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  five  (6) 
years,  or  be  renewed  l^fore  one  (1)  year  prior 
to  their  expiration. 

(e)  And  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  public  utility  district  so  or¬ 
ganized  to  take,  condemn  and  purchase,  pur¬ 
chase,  and  acquire  any  and  all  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  property,  franchises  and  property  rights. 
Including  state,  county  and  school  lands  and 
prDi)erty  and  littoral  and  water  rights,  for  any 
of  the  purimses  aforesaid,  and  for  railroads, 
tunnels,  pipe  lines,  aqueducts,  transmission  lines, 
telephone  systems  and  lines,  and  any  and  all 
other  facilities  necessary  or  convenient ;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  construction  maintenance  or 
operation,  of  any  such  utility  or  utilities,  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  right  to  divert,  take,  retain  and  im¬ 
pound  and  use  water  from  or  in  any  lake  or 
watercourse,  regardless  of  whether  such  lake  or 
watercourse  or  the  water  therein  be  public  or 
private,  navigable  or  non-navigable,  or  held, 
owned  or  used  by  the  State,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  or  by  any  person  or  corporation  for  any 
public  or  private  use,  proprietary  or  govern¬ 
mental,  or  any  underflowing  water  within  the 
State :  and  such  public  utility  district  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  erect  and  build, 
within  or  without  its  limits,  dams  or  other  works 
across  any  river  or  watercourse,  or  across  or 
at  the  outlet  of  any  lake,  up  to  and  above  high 
water  mark  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  construct¬ 
ing  or  laying  aqueducts  or  pii)e  lines,  dams  or 
waterworks  or  other  necessary  structures  in 
storing,  retaining  and  distributing  water  as 
above  provided,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  this  act.  sruch  public  utility  district 
shall  have  the  right  to  occupy  and  use  the  beds 
and  shores  up  to  the  high  water  mark  of  any 
such  lake,  river  or  watercourse,  and  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  by  condemnation  and  purchase, 
or  otherwise,  any  water,  water  rights,  ease¬ 
ments  or  privileges  named  in  this  act  or  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  of  said  punioses,  and  any  such 
public  utility  district  shall  have  the  right  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and  pur¬ 
chase,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  property  or  priv¬ 
ileges  necessary  to  be  had  to  protect  the  water 
supply  of  such  public  utility  district  from  pol¬ 
lution  :  Provided,  that  should  private  property 
be  necessary  for  any  such  purposes,  or  for  stor¬ 
ing  water  above  high  water  mark,  such  public 
utility  district  may  condemn  and  purchase  or 
purchase  and  acquire  such  private  property. 
Such  public  utility  district  shall  have  power  to 
build  and  maintain  inter-tie  lines  connecting 
its  power  plant  and  distribution  system  with 
the  power  plant  and  distribution  system  owned 


by  any  other  public  utility  district,  or  municiiwl 
corporation,  or  to  connect  the  power  plants  and 
distribution  systems  owned  by  any  municipal 
corporation  in  the  district,  and  from  any  such 
inter-tie  line  to  sell  electric  energy  to  any  city, 
individual,  local  utility  district,  or  corporation, 
public  or  private,  and,  by  means  of  aqueducts 
or  pipe  lines,  to  conduct  the  water  for  all  pur- 
ix>ses,  and,  by  means  of  transmission  or  pole 
lines,  to  conduct  electric  energy  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  construct  and  lay  said  a^jueducts. 
pilie  or  pole  lines,  and  transmission  lines  along 
and  upon  public  highways,  roads  and  streets,  and 
to  condemn  and  purchase,  purchase  or  acquire, 
lands,  franchises  and  rights  of  way  necessary  for 
the  same. 

(f)  To  contract  indebtedness  or  borrow  money 
for  corporate  purposes  on  the  credit  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  or  the  gross  receipts  of  the  public 
utilities  thereof,  and  to  issue  general  or  utility 
bonds  therefor,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  (6)  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually ;  to  purchase  with  surplus  funds 
local  utility  district  bonds  of  districts  created 
by  the  commission  and  sell  the  same,  giving 
preference  to  residents  of  the  district,  and  to 
create  a  revolving  fund  to  insure  the  prompt 
payment  of  all  local  utility  district  bonds. 

(g)  To  raise  revenue  by  the  levying  of  an 
annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  such  public 
utility  district  not  exceeding  two  (2)  mills  in 
any  one  year,  exclusive  of  interest  and  redemjv 
tion  for  general  bonds.  The  commission  shall 
preiwre  a  proposed  budget  of  the  contemplated 
financial  transactions  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
file  the  same  among  the  records  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  said  proposed  budget 
and  the  date  and  place  of  hearing  on  the  same 
shall  be  published  in  one  issue  of  a  newspaper 
printed  and  in  general  circulation  In  said  district 
seven  (7)  days  prior  to  the  hearing  upon  said 
proixis^  budget.  On  the  first  Monday  in  Octo¬ 
ber  the  commission  shall  have  a  public  hearing 
on  said  proimsed  budget  at  which  any  taxpayer 
may  appear  and  be  heard  against  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  proposed  budget.  Said  hearing 
may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  until  con¬ 
cluded,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  five  (5) 
days.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  said  hearing  the 
commission  shall  by  resolution  adopt  the  budget 
as  finally  determined,  and  fix  the  final  amount 
of  estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Taxes  levied  by  the  commission  shall  be  certified 
to  and  collect^  by  the  proper  county  officer  of 
the  respective  counties  included  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  and  procedure  as  is  or  may  be 
provided  by  law  for  the  certification  and  col¬ 
lection  of  county  taxes.  ’The  commission  is 
authorized  prior  to  the  receipt  of  taxes  raised 
by  levy,  to  borrow  money  or  issue  warrants  of 
the  district  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  by  such  district  from  the  levy  taxes  for 
the  purposes  of  such  district,  and  such  warrants 
shall  be  redeemed  from  the  first  money  avail¬ 
able  from  such  taxes  when  collected,  and  such 
warrants  shall  not  exceed  the  anticipated  reve¬ 
nues  of  one  (1)  year,  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  seven  (7)  per  cent  per 
annum. 

(h)  To  enter  into  any  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  state,  or  other 
utility  district,  or  any  department  of  these  gov¬ 
erning  bodies,  which  will  benefit  the  public 
utility  district  of  these  governing  bodies  in 
carrying  out  any  of  the  powers  authorized  by 
this  act. 

(i)  To  acquire  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  lease 
or  purchase,  real  and  personal  property  neces¬ 
sary  or  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  any  local  district  therein. 

(j)  To  make  contracts,  employ  engineers,  at¬ 
torneys  and  other  technical  or  professional  as¬ 
sistance,  and  to  hire  clerks,  laborers  and  other 
employees ;  to  print  and  publish  information  or 
literature,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(k)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction:  Provided,  that  all  suits 
against  the  public  utility  district  shall  be  brought 
in  the  county  in  which  the  commission  maintains 
its  headquarters:  Provided,  further,  that  no  suit 
for  damages  shall  be  maintained  against  such 
public  utility  district  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
claim  therefor  filed  with  the  commission  of  such 
district  complying  in  all  respects  with  the  terms 
and  requirements  for  claims  for  damages  filed 
pursuant  to  general  law  against  cities  of  the 
second  class. 

(l)  By  resolution  to  establish  and  define  the 
boundaries  of  local  assessment  districts  to  be 

known  as  Local  Utility  District  No .  for 

the  distribution  under  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  commission,  of  water  for 
domestic  use  and  (or)  irrigation,  electric  energy, 
in  like  manner  to  provide  for  the  purchasing  or 
otherwise  acquiring,  or  constructing  and  equip¬ 
ping  distribution  systems  for  said  purposes  and 
extension  thereof,  and  to  levy  and  collect  in 
accordance  with  the  special  Wnefits  conferred 
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thereon  special  assessments  and  re-assessments 
on  property  specially  benefited  thereby,  for  pey- 
inK  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  same,  or  any 
IKirtion  thereof,  as  herein  provided  and  to  issue 
local  improvement  bonds  and  (or)  warrants  to 
be  repaid  wholly  or  in  part  by  collection  of  local 
improvement  assessments. 

The  commission  shall  by  resolution  establish 
the  method  of  procedure  in  all  matters  relatinK 
to  local  utility  districts.  Except  as  herein 
otherwise  provided,  all  matters  and  proceedings 
relating  to  the  local  utility  district,  the  levying 
and  collection  of  assessments,  the  issuance  and 
redemption  of  local  improvement  warrants  and 
bonds  and  the  enforcement  of  local  assessment 
liens  hereunder,  shall  be  governed,  as  near  as 
may  be.  by  the  laws  relating  to  local  improve¬ 
ments  for  cities  and  towns:  Provided,  that  no 
protest  against  a  local  utility  district  improve¬ 
ment  shall  be  received  after  twelve  o’clock  n<»n 
of  the  day  set  for  hearing.  All  local  utility 
district  assessments  becoming  a  lien  upon  any 
property  in  any  public  utility  district  shall  be 
collected  by  the  County  Treasurer  of  the  county 
in  which  such  property  Is  situated.  As  soon  as 
the  commission  shall  approve  the  assessment 
roll,  it  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  the  saitre  to  the 
County  Treasurer  in  which  the  particular  pro^ 
erty  is  situated  and,  in  case  the  property  is 
situated  in  more  than  one  county,  it  shall  segr^ 
gate  the  property  of  the  said  assessment  roll, 
and  deliver  to  each  County  Treasurer  the  part 
which  contains  the  property  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  counties.  From  and  after  such  delivery  the 
assessmenU  therein  provided  shall  be  and  in¬ 
stitute  liens  upon  the  properties  against  which 
the  same  were  respectively  assessed.  In  ^ 
other  respects,  the  duties  and  powers  imposed 
and  conferred  by  the  local  improvement  la^ 
upon  municipal  and  county  officers  shul  bo 
performed  by  the  president  of  the  commission, 
in  BO  far  as  the  same  shall  relate  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  local  improvement  laws  in  respect 
to  local  utility  districts  created  hereunder. 

Section  6.  Whenever  the  commission  shall 
deem  it  advisable  that  the  public  utility  district 
purchase,  purchase  and  condemn,  acquire,  or 
construct  any  such  public  utility,  or  make  any 
additions  or  betterments  thereto,  or  extensions 
thereof,  the  commission  shall  provide  therefor 
by  resolution,  which  shall  specify  and  adopt  the 
system  or  plan  proposed,  and  declare  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be.  and 
specify  whether  general  or  utility  indAtedness 
is  to  be  incurred,  the  amount  of  such  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  amount  of  interest,  and  the  time  in 
which  all  general  bonds  (if  any)  shall  be  paid, 
not  to  exceed  thirty  (30)  years.  In  the  event 
the  proposed  general  indAtedness  to  be  incurred 
will  bring  the  indAtedness  of  the  public  utility 
district  to  an  anx)unt  exceeding  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  (1%%)  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
public  utility  district,  the  proposition  of  Incuiv 
ring  such  indAtedness  and  the  proposed  plan 
or  system  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualifiA 
electors  of  said  public  utility  diArict  for  their 
assent  at  the  next  general  or  special  election 
held  in  said  public  utility  district. 

'  Whenever  the  commission  (or  three-fifths  of 
the  qualifiA  voters  of  such  public  uUlity  dis¬ 
trict,  when  it  is  necessary  to  submit  the  same 
to  said  voters)  Aall  have  adoptA  a  system  or 
plan  for  any  such  public  utility,  as  aforesaid, 
and  Aall  have  authorizA  iAAtedness  therefor, 
general  or  public  utility  bonds  may  be  issuA, 
as  hereinafter  providA.  Said  general  bonds 
shall  be  serial  in  form  and  maturity  and  num¬ 
bered  from  one  upwaAs  consecutively.  The 
various  annual  maturities  shall  commence  with 
the  second  year  after  the  date  of  issue  of  such 
boAs.  The  resolution  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  the  bonds  shall  fix  the  rate  of  interest  the 
bonds  Aall  bear,  said  interest  not  to  exceA  six 
(6)  per  cent,  and  the  place  aA  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  both  principal  aA  interest.  The  bonds 
shall  be  signA  by  the  president  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  attestA  by  the  secretary  of  the  contunission. 
and  the  seal  of  the  public  utility  district  Aall 
be  affix  A  to  each  bond  but  not  to  the  coupon: 
Provided,  however,  that  said  coupon,  in  lieu  of 
being  so  signA,  may  have  printA  thereon  a 
fao  siAle  of  the  signature  of  such  officers.  The 
principal  and  interest  of  such  general  bonds 
shall  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of  such  public 
utility  district  after  dAucting  costs  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  operation  and  expenses  of  the  public 
utility  district,  and  any  dAcit  in  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  of  said  general  bonds 
shall  be  psiid  by  levying  each  year  a  tax  upon 
the  taxable  property  within  said  district  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  said  interest  and  principA  of  said 
bonds,  which  tax  shall  be  due  and  collectible  as 
any  other  tax.  Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  in  such 
manner  as  the  conrunission  shall  deem  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  district.  All  bonds  and 
warrants  issuA  under  the  autArity  of  this  act 
shall  be  legal  securities,  which  may  be  usA  by 
any  bank  or  trust  company  for  deiosit  with  the 
State  Treasurer,  or  any  <3ounty  or  City  Treas¬ 
urer,  as  security  for  deposits,  in  lieu  of  a  surety 
And,  under  any  law  relating  to  deposits  of 
public  moneys.  When  the  commission  shall  not 


desire  to  incur  a  general  indAtAness  in  the 
purchase,  condemnation  and  purchase,  acquisi¬ 
tion,  or  construction  of  any  such  public  utility, 
or  addition  or  Atterment  thereto,  or  extension 
thereof,  it  shall  have  the  power  to  create  a  spe¬ 
cial  fund  or  fuAs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de¬ 
fraying  the  cost  of  such  public  utility,  or  Adi- 
tion  or  Atterment  thereto,  or  extension  thereof, 
into  which  special  fund  or  funds  it  may  Aligate 
aA  bind  the  district  to  set  aside  aA  pay  a 
fixA  proportion  of  the  gross  revenues  of  such 
public  utility,  or  any  fixA  amount  out  of,  and 
not  exceAing  a  fixed  proportion  of.  such  reve¬ 
nues,  or  a  fixA  amount  witAut  regaA  to  any 
fixA  proportion,  and  to  issue  and  sell  Ands  or 
warrants  bearing  interest  not  exceAing  six  (6) 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payAle  semi-annually, 
executA  in  such  manner,  aA  payable  at  such 
times  and  places,  as  the  conunission  Aall  de¬ 
termine,  but  such  Ands  or  warrants,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  Aall  A  payable  only  out  of 
such  special  fund  or  fuAs.  In  creating  any 
such  special  fund  or  funds,  the  commission  shall 
have  due  regaA  to  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  plant  or  system  as  con- 
structA  or  AdA  to,  and  to  any  proportion  or 
part  of  the  revenues  previously  plAgA  as  a 
fuA  for  the  payment  of  Ands  or  warrants,  and 
sAll  not  set  aside  into  such  special  fund  or 
funds  a  greater  amount  or  proportion  of  the 
revenues  and  proceeds  than,  in  its  judgment, 
will  A  availAle  over  and  aAve  such  cost  of 
maintenance  aA  operation  and  the  amount  or 
proportion,  if  any,  of  the  revenues  so  previ¬ 
ously  plAgA.  Any  such  AAs  or  warrants, 
and  interest  thereon.  issuA  against  any  such 
fund,  as  herein  providA.  shall  A  a  valid  claim 
of  the  Alder  thereof  only  as  against  the  said 
special  fund  aA  its  fixA  proportion  or  amount 
of  the  revenue  pledgA  to  such  fund,  and  shall 
not  constitute  an  indebtAness  of  such  district 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  and  limitations.  Each  such  And  or 
warrant  shall  state  on  its  face  that  it  is  pay¬ 
able  from  a  special  fund,  naming  such  fuA  and 
the  resolution  creating  it.  Said  Ands  and  war¬ 
rants  shall  A  sold  in  such  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  deem  for  the  Ast  interests  of  the 
district,  and  the  commission  may  provide  in  any 
contract  for  the  construction  and  acquisition  of 
a  proposA  improvement  or  utility  that  payment 
therefor  shall  A  made  only  in  such  AAs  or 
warrants  at  the  par  value  thereof.  In  all  other 
respects,  tA  issuance  of  such  utility  Ands  or 
warrants  and  payment  therefor  shall  A  governA 
by  the  public  utility  laws  for  cities  and  towns. 

Section  7.  All  proceAings  of  the  commission 
shall  A  recoAA  in  a  book  or  books  kept  for 
such  purpose,  which  shall  A  public  recoAs. 
Three  (3)  memArs  of  the  commission  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum,  but  no  resolution  shall  A 
passA  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
commission  and  regular  meetings  shall  A  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  Special 
meetings  may  A  callA  at  any  time  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  or  the  president  shall  call  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  at  any  time  upon  written  request  of  three 
(3)  commissioners. 

All  materials  purchasA  and  work  oAerA. 
the  estimatA  cost  of  which  is  in  excess  of  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000.00),  shall  A  by  con¬ 
tract.  Before  awaAing  any  such  contract,  the 
commission  shall  cause  to  A  publishA  in  some 
newspaper  within  the  public  utility  district  a 
notice  for  at  least  ten  (10)  days  Afore  the 
letting  of  said  contract,  inriting  sealA  proposals 
for  such  work,  plans  and  specifications  for 
which  must  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
such  notice  A  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  public 
utility  district,  subject  to  public  inspection: 
ProvidA,  however,  that  the  comAssion  may  at 
the  same  time,  and  as  part  of  the  same  notice, 
invite  tenders  for  said  work  or  materials  upon 
plans  and  specifications  to  A  submitt  A  by  bid¬ 
ders.  Such  notice  shall  state  generally  tA  work 
to  A  done,  and  shall  call  for  proposals  for 
doing  the  same,  to  A  sealA  and  filA  with  the 
commission  on  or  Afore  the  day  and  hour  namA 
therein.  Flach  bid  shall  A  accompaniA  by  a 
certifiA  check,  payable  to  the  oAer  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  for  a  sum  not  less  than  five  per  rent 
(6^)  of  the  amount  of  the  bid,  a  A  no  bid 
shall  A  considerA  unless  accompaniA  by  such 
check.  At  the  time  and  place  namA,  such  bids 
sAll  A  publicly  openA  and  reA,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  sAll  proceA  to  canvass  the  bids,  and 
may  let  such  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  upon  plans  aA  specifications  on  file,  or 
to  the  best  bidder  submitting  his  own  plans  and 
specifications:  ProvidA,  however,  that  no  con¬ 
tract  shall  A  let  in  excess  of  the  estimatA 
cost  of  said  materials  or  work,  or  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  all  bids  are  unsatis¬ 
factory,  they  may  reject  all  of  them  and  re¬ 
advertise  and  in  such  case  all  checks  shall  A 
retumA  to  the  bidders :  but  if  such  contract 
A  let,  then,  and  in  such  case,  all  checks  shall 
A  retumA  to  the  bidders,  except  that  of  the 
successful  bidAr,  which  shall  A  retainA  until 
a  contract  shall  A  enterA  into  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  materials  or  doing  such  work,  and 
a  And  to  perform  such  work  fumishA.  with 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  commission,  in  the 


full  amount  of  the  contract  price,  Atween  the 
bidder  and  the  commission,  in  accoAance  with 
the  bid.  If  such  bidder  fails  to  enter  into  said 
contract  in  accordance  with  said  bid  and  fur¬ 
nish  such  And  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the 
date  at  which  he  is  notifiA  that  he  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder,  the  said  check  aA  the  amount 
thereof  shall  A  forfeitA  to  the  public  utility 
district. 

Every  contractor  and  sub-contractor  perform¬ 
ing  any  work  for  said  public  utility  districts  or 
local  utility  districts  within  said  public  utility 
district  shall  pay  or  cause  to  A  paid  to  its 
employees  on  such  work  or  under  such  contract 
or  subcontract  not  less  than  the  minimum  scale 
fixA  by  the  resolution  of  the  comAssion  in 
the  notice  and  call  for  bids  on  such  work.  The 
commission  in  fixing  such  minimum  scale  of 
wages  shall  fix  the  same  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  current  prevailing  aA  going  wages  within 
the  district  for  work  of  like  character. 

Section  8.  The  (bounty  Treasurer  of  each 
county  within  the  district  shall  maintain  a 
fuA  to  A  known  as  the  “Public  Utility  F\ind.” 
into  which  shall  A  paid  all  moneys  recelvA  by 
him  from  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Ahalf  of 
such  district.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  main¬ 
tain  in  respect  to  each  district  a  fund  to  A 

known  as  the  "Public  Utility  District  No . . . 

F\iA,’’  into  which  shall  A  paid  all  nnoneys  re- 
ceivA  by  him  from  the  collection  of  taxes  in 
AAlf  of  such  public  utility  district  by  the 
county  treasurers.  The  State  and  County  Treas¬ 
urers  shall  also  maintain  such  other  special 
funds  as  may  A  prescribA  by  the  comAssion, 
into  which  shall  A  placA  such  moneys  as  the 
commission  may  by  its  resolution  direct,  and  all 
moneys  due  the  public  utility  district  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  Treasurer,  or  such  Ojunty 
Treasurer  as  he  may  direct.  All  disbursements, 
including  salaries  of  president  aA  commission¬ 
ers,  shall  A  mAe  by  the  State  Treasurer  on 
warranU  drawn  by  the  State  Auditor.  wA  shall 
draw  the  same  upon  the  oAer  of,  or  voucher 
approvA  by,  the  comAssion.  The  commission 
sAll  keep  an  account  for  each  unit  or  utiiity 
and  fix  rates  with  due  regaA  to  making  it 
ultimately  self-sustaining,  and  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  the 
affairs  of  the  commission,  giving  comprehensive 
s^tement  of  receipts,  expenditures,  assets,  lia¬ 
bilities,  extensions  and  Atterments. 

Section  9.  Any  county  or  public  utility  dis¬ 
trict  of  a  lesser  population  may  A  annexA  to 
and  become  part  of  another  public  utility  in  the 
following  manner: 

Rve  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  registerA  voters 
resident  of  the  county  or  district  proposA  to  A 
annexA  may  petition  the  commission  of  the 
public  utility  district  to  which  they  desire  to  A 
annexA  to  approve  and  cause  the  question  of 
annexation  to  A  submittA  to  the  legal  voters 
of  the  territory  proposA  to  A  annexA.  Such 
petition  shall  dAne  the  limits  of  the  territory 
proposA  to  A  annexA  to  such  public  utility 
district.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  with 
the  commimion,  such  commission  shall  proviA 
for  a  hearing  to  A  held  for  the  discussion  of 
such  proposA  annexation  at  the  office  of  said 
conunission,  and  shall  give  due  notice  of  such 
hearing  by  i>ublication  in  a  weekly  newspaper 
publishA  in  said  public  utility  district  for  at 
least  two  (2)  weeks  prior  to  the  hearing.  If 
said  conunission  shall  concur  in  the  petition,  the 
(bounty  (Commissioners  (or,  in  the  case  of  a 
district,  its  commission)  in  the  county  or  dis¬ 
trict  which  is  sedcing  to  A  annexA  shall,  upon 
notice  from  the  commission,  submit  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  annexation  to  the  voters  of  said  county 
or  district  at  the  next  general  election.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  said  proposition  of  annexation 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  on  said  prop¬ 
osition,  the  (County  (Commissioners  (or  the  com¬ 
mission)  shajl  certify  the  results  of  the  election 
to  the  commission  of  the  annexing  district,  and 
the  same  shall  A  enterA  upon  the  record  of 
the  rommission  thereof.  Thereupon  said  county 
or  district  shall  become  annexA  to,  and  become 
a  part  of,  the  greater  public  utility  district. 
When  a  smailer  public  utility  district  is  an- 
nexA  or  consolidatA  with  a  larger  one,  all 
utilities  of  the  smaller  public  utility  district 
shall  A  operatA  by  the  commission  of  the 
greater  district:  ProvidA,  that  no  property  of 
either  of  the  former  public  utility  districts  so 
consolidatA  shall  ever  A  subjectA  to  a  general 
tax  to  pay  any  portion  of  any  indebtAness  of 
either  of  the  other  of  such  former  public  utility 
districts  contractA  prior  to,  or  existing  at  the 
date  of,  such  consolidation. 

Section  10.  If  any  part  of  this  act  shall  A 
adjudgA  to  A  invalid  or  unconstitutional,  such 
adjudication  of  invalidity  or  unconstitutionaiity 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  or  constitutionality 
of  the  act  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof 
not  adjudgA  invalid  or  unconstitutional. 

Section  11.  ’This  act  shall  not  A  deemA  or 
construA  to  repeal  existing  acts  relating  to  the 
construction,  maintenance  aA  operation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  by  municipal  corporations,  but  shail 
A  deemed  to  A  supplemental  thereof. 
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Shall  the  State  Go  into  the  Power 
Business  in  Washington? 


UNLIKE  the  California 
proposed  water  and 
power  act  of  1922  the 
Washington  measure  is  not 
a  constitutional  amendment 
but  an  initiative  statute. 

The  Washington  act  author¬ 
izes  the  establishment  of 
municipal  corporations  to 
be  known  as  public  utility 
districts  which  may  include 
any  one  or  more  counties  of 
the  state.  To  form  such  a 
district  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain  number  of 
qualified  electors  in  each  of  the  counties  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  shall  be  filed;  whereupon  a  special  election 
within  the  area  specified  in  the  petition  shall  be 
called.  If,  at  the  special  election,  the  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  upon  the  proposition  be  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  such  a  district,  the  district  shall  then 
become  a  municipal  coi-poration  with  the  powers  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  act. 

No  Adequate  Salaries 

The  powers  of  the  district  shall  be  exercised  by 
a  “non-partisan”  commission,  consisting  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  four  commissioners,  who  shall  hold  office 
for  six  yeai’s.  The  first  commissioners  are  elected, 
some  for  six  years,  some  for  four  years  and  some  for 
two  years,  so  that  thereafter  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  shall  overlap.  The  president,  who  shall 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  commission, 
is  provided  with  a  salary  of  $500  a  month  and  the 
other  commissionei’s  are  to  receive  $250  a  month. 
All  the  commissioners  shall  be  paid  for  actual  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  while  away  from  home  on  business 
for  the  district.  In  districts  with  less  than  150,000 
registered  voters  the  president  shall  receive  $250  a 
month  and  the  commissioners  $125  a  month.  These 
salaries  could  hardly  be  called  exorbitant.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  so  low  as  almost  to  insure  incom¬ 
petent  management.  Even  some  of  the  smaller 
municipalities  have  discovered  that  a  cheap  manager 
is  dear  at  any  price.  Stockton,  California,  pays  its 
city  manager  $20,000  a  year  and  Sacramento  is  rais¬ 
ing  the  city  manager’s  salary  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000.  Owing  to  the  method  of  selection,  the 
choice  of  commissioners  goes  to  the  locality  within 
the  district  having  the  largest  voting  power,  which 
would  mean  that  the  large  cities  would  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  on  such  a  board,  and  their  interest  in  conse¬ 
quence  safeguarded  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
districts. 

Powers  of  Public  Utility  District 
The  powers  of  a  public  utility  district,  under  the 
Washington  measure,  are  in  brief : 


To  construct,  condemn, 
purchase  or  otherwise  ac¬ 
quire  or  lease  and  maintain, 
operate,  develop  and  regu¬ 
late  any  form  of  property 
for  generating  electric  en¬ 
ergy  by  water  power,  steam 
or  other  methods,  or  for 
conserving,  developing  or 
distributing  water  for  any 
pui-pose;  provided  that  no 
public  utility  owned  by  a 
town  shall  be  condemned 
and  just  compensation  must  be  made  for  any  prop¬ 
erty  taken. 

Property  may  be  acquired  and  operated  either 
within  or  without  the  district  for  the  puiTX>se  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  district  and  its  inhabitants  and  any  other 
persons  “including  public  and  private  coiporations 
within  or  without  its  limits”  with  water  or  power. 

No  Regulation  of  Rates 

The  district  has  “full  and  exclusive  authority  to 
sell  and  regulate  and  control  the  use,  distribution 
and  price”  of  water  and  power  sold  by  it.  In  other 
words,  these  public  utility  districts,  like  all  public 
ownership  schemes,  will  not  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  any  neutral  body.  The  agency  that  operates  the 
business  and  supplies  the  service  controls  the  price. 
Not  only  may  rates  discriminate  arbitrarily  between 
industries  and  types  of  service,  but  the  commission 
has  power  to  discriminate  in  rates  between  various 
communities.  It  also  has  the  power  by  condemnation 
or  negotiation  to  eliminate  competition  and  thereby 
establish  the  condition  of  unregulated  monopoly 
which  proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  the  days  before 
real  regulation. 

The  commission,  however,  shall  not  supply  water 
to  a  privately-owned  utility  for  the  production  of 
electric  energy  and  shall  not  supply  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  a  privately-owned  utility  more  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  electric  energy  under  its  control,  and 
contracts  therefor  shall  not  extend  over  a  longer 
period  than  five  years  or  be  renewed  prior  to  one 
year  before  expiration.  This  is  a  characteristic  pro¬ 
vision  in  such_  schemes.  The  utmost  powers  of  op¬ 
pression  are  conferred  on  the  commission  on  the 
theory  that  it  will  be  a  beneficent  tyranny  but  the 
commission  is  not  trusted  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
it  to  sell  service  to  private  utility  corporations  with¬ 
out  hampering  restrictions.  Such  provisions  are  a 
sop  to  the  coi’poration-baiters,  express  a  fundamental 
distinist  of  political  management  of  utility  service, 
and  are  at  variance  with  the  bureaucratic  scheme  of 
acts  like  the  Washington  measure. 


iiiiiiiii!niiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiniiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiitii!iiiiiHn'iiii'iiti'i 

Text  of  the  proposed  ** Erickson  Bill** 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  public 
utility  districts  in  Washington  is  given  on  page 
243  and  is  here  followed  by  comments  on 
the  dangers  of  the  measure.  This  in  the 
main  will  be  the  form  in  which  the  bill  will 
be  presented  to  the  voters  this  fall  although 
minor  changes  may  later  be  made. 
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A  district  is  permitted  to  tie-in  with  a  power 
plant  or  distribution  system  of  any  other  district  or 
municipal  corporation  and  it  may  conduct  water  or 
power  to  any  part  of  the  state  and  sell  water  or 
power  in  any  part  of  the  state.  In  other  words,  a 
district  has  all  the  powers  of  a  private  utility  cor¬ 
poration  besides  additional  powers  that  no  private 
utility  corporation  would  think  of  asking  for. 

Dangerous  Taxing  Power 

A  district  may  contract  indebtedness  or  borrow 
money  on  either  the  credit  of  the  district  or  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  public  utilities  thereof  and 
issue,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  general  bonds,  which 
are  obligations  of  the  district,  or  utility  bonds,  which 
are  obligations  of  the  utility  service. 

In  addition  to  thus  raising  revenue  by  borrow¬ 
ing,  the  district,  by  .its  commission,  may  levy  an 
annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  district 
not  to  exceed  two  mills  in  any  one  year  “exclusive 
of  interest  and  redemption  for  general  bonds.”  That 
is  to  say,  the  commission  may  tax  the  district  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  general  bonds  and  is  not  required  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  receipts  of  the  utilities  to  meet  such 
general  bonds;  and  on  top  of  that  the  commission 
may  levy  a  general  tax  of  two  mills  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  The  act  provides,  however,  that  principal  and 
interest  of  general  bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  net 
revenue  of  the  district  and  any  deficit  out  of  the 
taxes.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  gen¬ 
eral  bonded  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  but 
if  the  proposed  general  indebtedness  to  l)e  incurred 
will  bring  the  indebtedness  of  the  district  to  an 
amount  exceeding  II/2  per  cent  “of  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  public  utility  district,”  the  proposition  of 
incurring  such  an  indebtedness  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  electors  at  the  next  general  or  special  election. 
Bonds  shall  not  be  issued  in  that  event  unless  three- 
fifths  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  shall  have 
authorized  the  general  indebtedness  and  approved  the 
system  or  plan.  Evidently  the  limitation  on  general 
indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  commission 
without  submitting  the  question  to  the  electors  is 
l</2  per  cent  of  the  actual,  and  not  merely  the 
assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property. 

No  Bond  Limit 

The  initiative  statute  imposes  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  that  may  be  issued  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  without  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  credit  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  revenue  of  the  utility  bonds.  The  com¬ 
mission  shall  have  power  to  create  a  special  fund  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  any  utility 
or  extension  thereof,  into  which  special  fund  it  may 
bind  the  district  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  such  utility.  Such  bonds  shall  be  payable 
only  out  of  such  special  fund  and  shall  not  constitute 
an  indebtedness  of  the  district.  The  commission 
must  not  set  aside  into  such  special  fund  a  greater 
amount  or  proportion  of  the  revenues  than  in  its 
judgment  will  be  available  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation.  No  provision  is  made 
for  taking  over  the  utility  sei*vice  by  the  holders  of 
such  utility  bonds  if  the  special  fund  fails  to  meet 


the  obligations  of  the  bonds.  Obviously,  if  the  utility 
sei*vice  is  not  a  success,  the  expense  of  maintenance 
and  operation  must  have  a  first  call  on  the  entire 
gross  revenue  else  the  utility  would  come  to  a  stop. 
Such  utility  bonds,  therefore,  are  merely  promises 
to  pay  out  profits,  if  there  ai'e  any  profits. 

Other  Special  Powers 

The  measure  provides  for  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  doing  of  work  in  excess  of  $5,000  by 
contract  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  and  the 
act  provides  that  every  contractor  or  sub-contractor 
performing  any  work  for  such  district  shall  pay  to 
its  employees  under  such  contract  or  sub-contract  not 
less  than  the  minimum  scale  fixed  by  the  commission 
in  the  notice  and  called  for  in  its  bids. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  of  taxes  raised  by  levy,  the 
commission  may  borrow  money  or  issue  warrants  on 
the  district  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  anticipated  revenues  of 
one  year,  and  such  warrants  shall  be  redeemed  from 
the  first  money  available  from  such  taxes  when  col¬ 
lected.  The  commission  has  the  widest  powers  in 
making  contracts  and  engaging  employees,  and  there 
is  a  special  gi-ant  of  power  “to  print  and  publish 
information  or  literature,”  which  means  propaganda 
in  favor  of  the  district,  its  works  and  its  commission. 

All  suits  against  the  district  must  be  brought  in 
the  county  in  which  the  commission  maintains  its 
headquarters. 

The  commission  may  also  establish  local  assess¬ 
ment  districts  within  the  general  district  for  the 
distribution  under  the  general  supeiwision  or  control 
of  the  commission  of  water  or  electric  energy  for 
any  purpose  and  to  provide  for  the  purchase  or  acqui¬ 
sition  otherwise  of  distribution  systems  for  said  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  levy  and  collect,  in  accordance  with 
the  special  benefits  conferi’ed  on  districts,  assess¬ 
ments  on  the  property  especially  benefited  thereby; 
and  the  commission  may  also  issue  local  improvement 
bonds  or  warrants  to  be  collected  wholly  or  in  part 
by  local  assessments. 

No  Recourse  for  the  Public 

It  is  clear  that  in  each  public  utility  district 
(and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  public  utility  dis¬ 
trict  from  including  the  entire  state)  the  commission 
may  exercise  very  great  powders,  including  the  power 
to  tax,  the  power  to  contract  general  indebtedness 
of  the  district  and  the  power  to  pledge  the  revenues 
of  the  utility  services,  the  power  to  impose  local 
assessments  on  territory  w  ithin  the  district  deemed 
especially  benefited,  and  the  power  to  fix  its  own 
rates  and  determine  for  itself  the  character  of  the 
service  it  shall  give. 

The  vices  of  the  Washington  measure  are  the 
vices  of  public  ownership  projects  generally:  polit¬ 
ical  and  bureaucratic  control  of  industries  through 
governmental  agencies;  freedom  from  regulation;  the 
pow’er  to  eliminate  the  corrective  influence  of  compe¬ 
tition,  although  competition  is  the  public’s  only  pro¬ 
tection  where  there  is  no  regulation;  the  power  to 
tax  the  people  to  meet  expenses  and  losses  in  more 
or  less  speculative  enterprises  which  are  proprietary 
and  not  governmental  in  character. 
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A  Practical  System  of  Accounting 
for  Contractor  and  Dealer 

By'  F.  V.  Mitchell 


IN  my  article  published  in  the  Aug.  1,  1923,  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  I  advised  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  accounting  system  by  the  elec¬ 
trical  contractors  and  dealers  in  the  Pacific  states 
as  an  important  factor  towards  the  solution  of  their 
troubles.  I  now  intend  going  a  few  steps  further 
and  in  this  series  of  articles  I  shall  outline  in  some 
detail  a  simplified  accounting  system  that  I  have 
devised  and  installed  for  numerous  electrical  con¬ 
tractors  and  dealers.  This  is  to  be  done  with  the 
hope  that  I  shall  be  successful  in  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  some  practical  system  so  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  industry. 

An  accounting  system  correctly  installed  and 
operated  should  furnish  the  following  important 
gi'oups  of  information:  sales,  material  and  labor 
costs,  and  overhead  expenses;  so  that,  firstly,  the 
amount  of  gross  profit  on  sales  may  be  ascertained 
by  deducting  the  amount  of  material  and  labor  costs 
from  the  amount  of  sales  and,  finally,  the  amount  of 
net  profit  from  operations  by  deducting  the  amount 
of  overhead  expenses  from  the  amount  of  gi'oss  profit 
on  sales.  From  these  groupings  the  exact  percent¬ 
ages  of  overhead  expenses  to  material  and  labor  costs 
can  be  obtained,  so  that  it  can  be  known  positively 
how  much  should  be  added  to  estimated  material  and 
lalx)r  costs  to  cover  the  overhead  fully  and  leave  a 
fair  margin  of  net  profit  on  the  work.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  amount  that  should  be  added  to  material 
and  labor  costs,  to  cover  overhead  expenses,  is  the 
most  essential  thing  in  the  operation  of  the  business. 

The  following  chart  of  general  ledger  accounts 
affords  the  necessary  detailed  classification  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  above  information  at  the  end  of  each  clos¬ 
ing  period: 


CHART  OF  ACCOUNTS 
Assets 


General 

General 

I^edger 

Ledger 

K/c  No. 

Current 

A/c  No. 

Fixed 

1 

Bank  Account 

20 

Automobiles 

2 

Petty  Cash  Fund 

20A 

Provision  for  Depreci¬ 

3 

Accounts  Receivable 

ation 

3A 

Provision  for  Doubt¬ 

21 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

ful  Accounts 

21A 

Provision  for  Depreci¬ 

4 

Notes  Receivable 

ation 

10 

Merchandise 

22 

Tools  and  Equipment 

11 

Labor  in  Process 

22A 

ProNdsion  for  Depreci¬ 
ation 

Liabilities 

30 

Accounts  Payable 

31 

Notes  Payable 

Net 

Worth 

40 

Capital  Account 

41 

Personal  Account 

Revenue 

50 

Sales 

52 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

51 

Returns  and  Allow¬ 

ances 

General  Ledcer 


Account  No. 

Expenaea 

60 

Advertising 

61 

Automobile  Expense 

62 

Depreciation 

63 

Doubtful  Accounts 

64 

Freight,  Drayage  and  Express 

65 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 

66 

Insurance 

67 

Interest  and  Discount 

68 

Miscellaneous  Expense 

69 

Rent 

70 

Salaries 

71 

Stationery,  Printing  and  Office  Supplies 

72 

Taxes  and  License 

73 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

The  main  books  of  account  required  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  system  are  the  combined  cash  book- 
journal,  general  ledger,  and  accounts  receivable  and 
accounts  payable  ledgers. 

The  combined  cash  book-journal,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cog  in  the  entire  machinery,  is  a  nineteen- 
column  divided  loose-leaf  form  conveniently  aiTanged 
with  three  amount  columns  to  the  left  of  the  page 
used  for  the  bank  transactions  and  headed  from  left 
to  right  as  follows:  Balance,  Deposits  Dr.,  and 
Checks  Drawn  Cr.  Reading  from  left  to  right  across 
the  page  there  follow  the  date  column,  description 
space,  and  check  number  column.  These  are  followed 
by  sixteen  amount  columns  which  ai*e  given  the 
proper  headings  to  facilitate  the  postings  into  the 
general  ledger  accounts  and  for  the  normal  size  busi¬ 
ness  ai’e  as  follows:  Accounts  Receivable — Dr.  and 
Cr.,  Accounts  Payable — Dr.  and  Cr.,  Sales — Jobs  and 
Store  Cr.,  Merchandise  Dr.,  Labor  Dr.,  Automobile 
Expense  Dr.,  Freight,  Drayage  and  Express  Dr.,  In¬ 
terest  and  Discount — Dr.  and  Cr.,  Salaries  Dr.,  Per¬ 
sonal  Account  Dr.,  and  Sundries — Dr.  and  Cr. 

The  use  of  this  book  is  similar  in  effect  to  that 
of  the  old-style  day  book  inasmuch  as  each  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  business  is  recorded  one  after  the  other 
as  they  occur,  but  in  accordance  with  the  double 
entry  method  of  bookkeeping  now  in  general 
use,  the  amounts  of  these  transactions  are  entered  in 
the  proper  columns,  an  equal  debit  and  credit  for 
each.  For  example,  when  a  sale  is  made  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  on  a  charge  account,  the  date  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  should  be  entered  in  the  date  column,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  and  address  in  the  description  space, 
the  amount  of  the  sale  in  the  accounts  receivable 
debit  column  and  the  same  amount  in  the  sales 
credit  column,  either  jobs  or  store.  When  an  in¬ 
voice  is  received  for  merchandise  purchased,  the  date 
under  which  the  entry  is  being  made  is  entered  in 
the  date  column,  the  name  of  the  firm  from  whom 
the  invoice  is  received  and  the  date  of  same  in  the 
description  space,  the  amount  of  the  invoice  in  the 
accounts  payable  credit  column  and  the  same  amount 
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in  the  merchandise  debit  column.  When  cash  or 
check  is  received  from  a  customer  in  payment  of 
account,  the  date  received  is  entered  in  the  date 
column,  the  name  and  address  of  the  customer  in 
the  description  space,  the  amount  received  in  the 
accounts  receivable  credit  column  and  the  same 
amount  in  the  bank  deposits  debit  column. 

When  a  check  is  issued  in  settlement  of  an  ac¬ 
count,  the  date  of  issue  is  entered  in  the  date  col¬ 
umn,  the  name  of  the  firm  to  whom  the  check  is 
made  payable  in  the  description  space,  the  number 
of  the  check  in  the  check  number  column,  the  amount 
of  the  check  in  the  accounts  payable  debit  column 
and  the  same  amount  in  the  bank  checks  drawn 
credit  column.  If  a  cash  discount  has  been  deducted 
in  settlement,  the  total  amount  of  the  account  paid 
should  be  entered  in  accounts  payable  debit  column 
and  the  amount  of  cash  discount  deducted  should  be 
entered  in  the  interest  and  discount  credit  column. 
This  same  rule  applies  if  a  customer  in  paying  an 
account  deducts  cash  discount;  the  total  amount  of 
the  account  paid  should  be  entered  in  the  accounts 
receivable  credit  column  and  the  amount  of  cash 
discount  deducted  entered  in  the  interest  and  dis¬ 
count  debit  column. 

The  totals  of  each  column  of  this  book  are  car¬ 
ried  forward  from  page  to  page  until  the  end  of  each 
month  at  which  time  the  book  is  closed  and  posted. 
A  continual  proof  of  the  work  is  obtained  at  the  end 
of  each  page  by  adding  the  totals  of  the  debit  col¬ 
umns  and  adding  the  totals  of  the  credit  columns,  the 
totals  of  which  should  agi*ee.  In  case  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  totals,  it  is  veiy  easily 
located  as  the  correctness  of  entries  on  only  the  one 
page  have  to  be  verified.  With  this  book  in  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  general  ledger  trial 
balance  is  practically  assured  as  there  is  very  little 
possibility  of  a  mistake  occurring  in  the  few  postings 
into  the  general  ledger  from  this  book.  If  there 
should  be  a  difference,  the  small  number  of  postings 
to  be  checked  makes  it  very  easy  to  locate. 

The  balance  column  in  the  bank  department  is 
not  totaled  as  this  column  contains  the  daily  balances 
in  the  bank  and  has  no  connection  with  the  balancing 
of  the  cash  book- journal.  The  amount  of  the  balance 
in  the  bank  is  brought  forward  in  this  colunrm  on  the 
first  of  each  month  from  the  preceding  month  and 
the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
each  day  is  ascertained  as  follows:  the  total  of  the 
first  day’s  receipts  in  the  deposits  debit  column  is 
added  to  the  balance  in  the  bank  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  and  from  this  amount  the  total  of  the  checks 
drawn  for  that  day  shown  in  the  checks  drawn 
credit  column,  is  deducted.  Small  pencil  totals  are 
made  in  the  two  columns  at  the  end  of  each  day  and 
the  difference  between  the  previous  day’s  total  and 
the  final  total  is  the  amount  of  the  daily  deposit  and 
checks  drawn,  respectively.  This  amount  of  the 
daily  deposit  is  added  to  the  previous  balance  in  the 
bank  as  shown  in  the  balance  column  and  the  amount 
of  the  daily  checks  drawn  is  deducted,  the  difference 
l)eing  entered  as  the  balance  in  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  This  operation  is  repeated  each  day  and 
the  daily  balance  in  the  bank  thus  ascertained  can 
be  verified  as  to  correctness  by  adding  the  total  of 
the  deposits  debit  column  to  date  to  the  balance  in 
the  bank  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  deducting  the 
total  of  the  checks  drawn  credit  column  to  date, 
the  amount  obtained  being  the  same. 


Under  this  system  all  cash  and  check  receipts 
are  deposited  in  the  bank  daily  and  all  cash  disburse¬ 
ments  are  made  from  a  petty  cash  fund  established 
for  that  pui’pose.  This  pennanent  working  fund  is 
established  by  drawing  a  check  for  an  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  needs  of  the  business  and  is  charged  to 
the  general  ledger  account  called -petty  cash  fund. 
This  account  should  never  be  affected  unless  it  is 
decided  at  some  later  date  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  permanent  amount  of  the  working  fund.  The 
petty  cash  drawer  should  at  all  times  contain  cash 
or  cash  and  paid  vouchers  to  equal  this  amount.  As 
the  fund  becomes  depleted  it  should  be  reimbursed 
with  the  amount  expended  by  drawing  a  check  to 
petty  cash  for  the  total  of  paid  vouchers  in  the 
drawer  and  cashing  it  at  the  bank,  charging  the 
proper  accounts  for  which  the  expenditures  have 
been  made  according  to  the  paid  vouchers  which 
are  replaced. 

The  totals  of  all  columns,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sundries  debit  and  credit  columns,  are  posted 
monthly  to  the  general  ledger  accounts  as  follows: 
deposits  debit  column  to  the  debit  of  bank  account 
No.  1,  checks  drawn  credit  column  to  the  credit  of 
bank  account  No.  1,  accounts  receivable  debit  col¬ 
umn  to  the  debit  of  accounts  receivable  controlling 
account  No.  3,  accounts  receivable  credit  column  to 
the  credit  of  accounts  receivable  controlling  account 
No.  3,  accounts  payable  debit  column  to  the  debit  of 
accounts  payable  controlling  account  No.  30,  accounts 
payable  credit  column  to  the  credit  of  accounts  pay¬ 
able  controlling  account  No.  30,  sales — jobs  and 
store  credit  columns  to  the  credit  of  sales  account 
No.  50,  merchandise  debit  column  to  the  debit  of 
merchandise  account  No.  10,  labor  debit  column  to 
the  debit  of  labor  in  process  account  No.  11,  automo¬ 
bile  expense  debit  column  to  the  debit  of  automo¬ 
bile  expense  account  No.  61,  freight  drayage  and  ex¬ 
press  debit  column  to  the  debit  of  freight,  drayage 
and  express  account  No.  64,  interest  and  discount 
debit  column  to  the  debit  of  interest  and  discount 
account  No.  67,  interest  and  discount  credit  col¬ 
umn  to  the  credit  of  interest  and  discount  account 
No.  67,  salaries  debit  column  to  the  debit  of  sal¬ 
aries  account  No.  70,  and  personal  debit  column  to 
the  debit  of  personal  account  No.  41.  Amounts 
entered  in  the  sundries  debit  and  credit  columns 
affecting  accounts  for  which  no  special  columns  have 
been  provided  are  posted  in  detail  to  the  proper  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  general  ledger.  The  amounts  appearing 
in  the  accounts  receivable  debit  and  credit  col¬ 
umns  are  posted  in  detail  to  the  debit  and  credit 
respectively,  of  the  individual  customer’s  accounts  in 
the  accounts  receivable  ledger  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  the  total  of  the  balances  of  these  individual 
customers’  accounts  should  agi’ee  with  the  debit 
balance  of  the  accounts  receivable  controlling  account 
No.  3,  in  the  general  ledger.  The  amounts  appearing 
in  the  accounts  payable  debit  and  credit  columns 
are  posted  in  detail  to  the  debit  and  credit  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  individual  creditor’s  accounts  in  the 
payable  ledger  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  the 
total  of  the  balances  of  these  individual  creditore’ 
accounts  should  agi-ee  with  the  credit  balance  of  the 
accounts  payable  controlling  account  No.  30  in  the 
general  ledger.  This  constitutes  a  concrete  proof  of 
the  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  post¬ 
ings  and  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
entire  accounting  system. 
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Why  I  Belong  to  the  Electrical  Contractors’  and 
Dealers’  Association 

By  C.  T,  SMALLCOMB 

Second  Vice-President,  Electrical  Contractors’  and  Dealers’  Association, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  number  of  contractxir-dealer  or¬ 
ganizations  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
scope  of  their  operations  is  widening 
and  their  effect  is  becoming  more  evi¬ 
dent.  With  few  exceptions  these  organ¬ 
izations  have  worked  constructively  and 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  merchant  and  his  position 
before  the  public.  Those  members  who 
have  supported  the  organization  move¬ 
ment  and  w’ho  have  sincerely  wrorked 
for  the  association  have  generally  ben¬ 
efited  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effort 
they  have  put  forth.  Some  members 
have  been  content  merely  to  hold  mem¬ 
bership  and,  in  some  cases,  have  not 
even  attended  the  meetings.  This  is  a 
good  deal  like  having  a  home  and  not 
participating  in  its  family  life.  No  man 
can  hope  to  get  out  of  his  home  life  any 
more  than  he  contributes  to  it  and  it  is 
so  with  his  business  associations.  They 
will  make  returns  to  him  that  far  ex- 
ceeti  his  expectations  if  he  w’ill  only 
show  a  little  human  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation. 

To  all  of  us  who  are  in  the  electrical 
contracting  business,  there  should  be 
that  feeling  of  giving  everybody  you 
come  in  contact  with,  a  square  deal.  To 
your  jobber  you  owe  a  correct  account 
of  your  assets  and  liabilities,  and  to 
those  who  extend  you  thirty,  sixty  or 
an  unlimited  number  of  days’  credit,  you 
should  outline  your  business  policies, 
your  way  of  keeping  books,  your  w’ay 
of  arriving  at  the  selling  price  of  an 
installation  or  piece  of  apparatus.  All 
these  should  be  taken  up  with  your  job¬ 
ber  in  order  that  he  may  help  you  in 
carrying  out  a  successful  business  pro¬ 
gram.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  jobber  is  old  in  the 
business.  He  can  point  out  or  refer 
back  to  many  electrical  contracting 
derelicts  that  have  gone  on  the  rocks 
or  are  w’ell  on  their  way  and  in  most 
cases  he,  the  jobber,  is  holding  the  sack. 
Therefore,  it  stands  the  contractor  in 
good  stead  to  confide  in  the  wise  old 
jobber  that  he  may  profit  by  his  ex¬ 
periences.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  being  honest  with  your  jobber 
and  yourself,  you  should  cooperate  with 
him. 

Next  in  line  is  your  competitor.  Busi¬ 
ness  without  competition  does  not  exist. 
To  be  fair  with  your  competitor  is  es¬ 
sential  to  successful  business.  To  slan¬ 
der  and  belittle  him  is  to  tear  down 
your  own  prospects.  It  lowers  the 
standard  of  your  business,  and  cheap¬ 


ens  your  character.  This,  in  turn,  makes 
everyone  suspect  you  as  well  as  your 
competitor.  To  tell  a  customer  that 
you  are  there  to  sell  your  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial,  your  style  of  installation  and 
your  kind  of  service,  is  being  fair  with 
your  competitor.  The  field  is  no  place 
to  unload  your  feelings  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  competition.  There  is  a 
place  for  that. 

Next  in  line  is  the  electrical  inspec¬ 
tion  department.  What  is  it  that  makes 
so  many  electrical  contractors  down  on 
the  inspector?  My  answrer  is,  “lack  of 
cooperation.”  I  do  not  know  one  elec¬ 
trical  contractor  in  this  city  w’ho  has 
trouble  with  inspections  if  he  tries  to 
do  the  right  thing  by  this  department. 
It  is  only  the  contractor  who  tries  to 
deceive,  tries  to  get  away  with  some 
raw  deal  on  a  job,  that  is  always  har- 
ranguing  with  the  inspection  depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  the  exception  of  the 
contractor  who  does  not  know’  the  re¬ 
quirements  except  in  a  misinterpreted 
manner.  It  is  through  the  Electrical 
Contractors’  and  Dealers’  Association 
that  the  contractor  is  able  to  meet  with 
the  heads  of  the  inspection  department 
at  their  weekly  meetings  at  the  associa¬ 
tion  headquarters.  What  a  very  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  this  meeting  gives  each 
and  every  one  of  us — that  of  discussing 
old  and  new  law’s  and  getting  the  right 
interpretation  w’hen  necessary.  What 
more  can  one  ask? 

Now  for  the  customer.  As  a  general 
rule  his  education  is  sadly  neglected 
when  it  comes  to  electrical  installations 
and  so  he  is  apt  to  be  guided  by  the 
low’est  price,  unless  he  has  the  idea  of 
quality  in  mind  or  has  been  “price 
stung”  before  by  some  ninety-day  con¬ 
tractor.  To  be  fair  with  the  customer 
you  cannot  use  methods  to  defraud  him. 
I  mean  by  that,  to  figure  and  scheme  to 
see  how’  low’  you  can  quote  him  and 
trust  to  luck  that  there  w’ill  be  some 
other  way  to  slip  up  on  the  job  in  order 
to  make  your  profit.  To  be  fair  w’ith 
the  customer  and  to  yourself,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  a  good  quality  of  material 
installed  in  a  workmanlike  manner  at 
a  price  consistent  with  that  kind  of  in¬ 
stallation  is  necessary.  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  fair  with  a  customer 
and  to  have  him  satisfied,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  satisfied  help  who  reflect  opti¬ 
mism  on  their  jobs.  That  means  fair 
wages.  In  reference  to  the  price  of  a 
job,  the  contractor’s  overhead  should  be 
arrived  at  intelligently  and  added  to  the 


cost  of  labor  and  material  and  then  a 
fair  margin  added  for  profit. 

A  good  installation,  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  profit  to  the  contractor 
means  everything  and  until  the  elec¬ 
trical  contractor  establishes  that  repu¬ 
tation  he  is  going  to  have  hard  sledding, 
slim  pickings  and  more  than  likely 
W’ill  end  up  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Now,  how’  are  we  going  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  fairness  to  our¬ 
selves  W’ith  the  jobber,  competitor  and 
customer?  There  is  but  one  answer, 
“cooperation,”  and  cooperation  means 
association  and  the  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors’  and  Dealers’  As.sociation  is  ful¬ 
filling  association  functions. 

Let  us  all  work  out  a  plan  that  w’ill 
carry  out  the  idea  signified  on  our  em¬ 
blem,  “Quality,  Service  and  Respon.si- 
bility,”  then  each  and  every  one  of  us 
contractor-dealers  can  put  our  hearts 
and  souls  into  developing  that  plan. 


Large  Attendance  at  Stockton 
Meeting  of  Association 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
California  State  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Stockton,  Stockton,  Calif., 
March  15,  More  than  200  members 
w’ere  present  from  practically  all  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  San  Joaquin  valley  towns 
and  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict.  Those  members  who  came  from 
the  Bay  distnct  took  the  steamer  “J.  D. 
Peters,”  of  the  California  Navigation  & 
Improvement  Company’s  line,  at  six 
o’clock  on  March  14.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  by  Walter  F. 
Price,  executive  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  steamship  line  provided 
every  means  for  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  travelers. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  ten- 
thirty  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
and  in  the  afternoon  an  open  session 
w’as  held.  Several  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented,  all  being  of  unusual  merit  and 
interest.  J.  H.  Lavenson,  of  Alexander 
&  Lavenson  Electrical  Supply  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  gave  a  talk  on 
“Credits”  and  discussed  many  of  the 
various  phases  of  this  part  of  a  dealer’s 
business.  George  E.  Kimball,  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  “Live  Wires  and 
Live  Wiremen,”  in  which  he  presented 
some  facts  that  are  of  application  and 
interest  to  every  contractor,  dealer  an<l 
central  station  employee.  F.  V.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  public  accountant,  gave  a  tabular 
view’  of  the  contracting  business,  based 
on  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  op¬ 
erations  covering  the  period  of  a  year. 
He  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  moi’e 
accurate  accounting,  leading  to  better 
know’ledge  of  job  costs  and  consequent 
elimination  of  price  cutting  on  esti¬ 
mates. 
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Employee  Relations  Discussed  at 
Sacramento  Dealers’  Dinner 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Electrical  Society 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Land,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  on  Wednesday,  March  11, 
at  6:30  p.m.  “Hal”  Willis  of  the  San 
Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad  pre¬ 
sided. 

Jessie  Cane,  student  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  high  school,  spoke  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  Engineers’  Club  at  the 
local  high  school  which  plans  to  foster 
the  study  of  engineering  by  more  stu¬ 
dents  and  afford  those  interested  a 
means  'of  association  with  others  fol¬ 
lowing  like  pursuits.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  Electrical  Society  extended  a 
.standing  invitation  to  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  High  School  Club  to  attend 
any  of  its  meetings?. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  of  Sacramento.  The 
principal  speaker,  Frank  McNally,  di¬ 
vision  commercial  superintendent,  spoke 
on  “The  Relation  of  Employer  to  Em¬ 
ployee,”  covering  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  very  intere.sting  way.  He 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  human 
relations  entering  into  all  dealings  of 
the  employer  with  his  employees.  He 
spoke  of  methods  used  by  the  telephone 
company,  namely,  handling  all  problems 
through  their  employees’  association, 
selling  stock  to  employees  under  the 
market  price,  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay,  health  benefits,  insurance  without 
cost,  and  unbiased  promotions.  Mr. 
McNally  summarized  the  things  that 
the  employer  and  employees  desire  as 
follows:  The  employer  wants  (1)  indus¬ 
trial  peace,  (2)  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  w'ork  done,  (3) 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  not 
by  lower  wages  nor  by  skimping  the 
work,  but  by  improved  methods,  (4) 
higher  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployee,  (5)  attentiveness  and  interest 
of  the  worker  in  his  work  and  in  his 
fellows,  and  (6)  loyalty  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  employee.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employee  wants  (1) 
higher  wages,  (2)  better  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  superiors,  (3)  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  (4)  a  square  deal,  (5) 
steady  work,  and  (6)  a  chance  to  better 
his  position. 

A  movie  entitled  “The  Hi.story  of  the 
Telephone”  was  showm  which  traced  the 
development  from  Bell’s  fir.st  in.stru- 
ment  to  the  present  time.  This  was 
followed  by  a  reel  entitled  “Making 
Voice  Highways”  which  showed  the 
processes  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  modem  telephone  cable. 


General  Electric  Meetings  Held 
to  Introduce  New  Lines 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  special  motor 
meetings  to  tell  the  trade  the  story  of 
tw’o  new  motor  products  they  are  put¬ 
ting  on  the  market.  One  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
26,  at  7:30  p.m.  Nearly  150  members 
of  the  industry  w’ere  in  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  W.  J. 
Delehanty,  resident  representative  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  the 
Sacramento  territory. 

E.  O.  Shreve,  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  wel¬ 
comed  those  in  attendance  and  spoke  of 


the  humanitarian  policies  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Oscar  Schlesinger,  manager  of  the 
apparatus  department  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
gave  a  brief  talk  on  motors.  M.  H. 
Rhine,  manager  of  the  marine  and  in¬ 
dustrial  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  spoke 
on  the  development  of  the  mercury  tur¬ 
bine  and  on  electrically  operated  ships. 

Frank  E.  Boyd,  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  San  Francisco,  spoke  on 
the  new  types  of  motors  just  being 
placed  on  the  market  and  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  their  characteris¬ 
tics.  C.  T.  Hutchinson,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  McGraw’- 
Hill  Company,  San  Francisco,  was  a 
gue.st  of  the  evening. 

Similar  meetings  were  held  at  Chico 
Santa  Rosa  and  Marysville. 


San  Diego  Will  Have  Another 
All-Electric  Home 

Another  electric  home  is  being 
planned  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  the 
Electric  Club  of  that  city.  So  success¬ 
ful  from  an  advertising  standpoint  was 
the  last  electric  home  there  that  a  com¬ 
mittee,  _  headed  by  Alex  Shreiber,  is 
working  out  details  at  the  present  for 
a  new’  home  to  be  opened  to  the  public 
this  fall. 

“We  are  going  to  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  last  electric  home,” 
declared  Mr.  Shreiber,  who  built,  and 
made  many  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  previous  home.  Mr.  Shreiber  is  a 
San  Diego  builder,  believing  in  electric 
home-building,  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  San  Diego  Electric  Club.  “While 
it  is  often  hard  to  see  any  tangible  re¬ 
sults  right  at  the  very  start,  the  results 
derived  by  the  industry  from  the  last 
home  have  shown  themselves  without 
question. 

“We  did  not  at  once  dispose  of  the 
la.st  electric  home  but  lived  in  it  our¬ 
selves.  Not  long  ago  it  was  sold  to  a 
woman  and  at  the  time  of  purchase  she 
declared  that  she  did  not  want  electric 
heating.  She  asked  me  to  remove  the 
electric  radiators  but  being  busy  I  did 
not  have  time  to  do  it  for  a  week  or  so. 
When  I  w’ent  back  to  take  out  the  ra¬ 
diators  she  had  been  so  completely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  heat  from  them  that 
she  gave  me  a  check  right  away  and 
kept  the  radiators. 

“The  homes  that  I  have  built  since 
have  all  benefited  from  the  last  electric 
home.  People  ask  for  more  outlets  and 
the  dealers  report  to  me  increased  sales 
of  electrical  equipment,  such  as  two- 
w’ay  sockets,  etc.,  showing  that  many 
are  trying  to  get  the  convenience  of 
outlets  from  present  installations.  In 
the  electric  home  I  just  spoke  of  the 
woman  who  bought  the  place  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  outlets  we 
had  put  in  it.  And  we  thought  that  we 
had  put  in  plenty.  Shortly  after  she 
bought  it  she  had  more  outlets  put  in. 

“Whitney  and  Company  here,  a  bar¬ 
gain  type  department  and  5,  10  and  25 
cent  store,  used  to  have  a  small  counter 
with  a  few  electrical  supplies.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  himself  told  me  that  after  the  elec¬ 
tric  home  display  he  had  had  to  enlarge 
the  space  allotted  to  electrical  goods 
and  had  cleaned  up  a  lot  of  stock  from 
the  increased  demand  he  attributed  to 
the  home.  So  you  see  we  are  all  helped 
by  it.” 


Association  Formed  by  Portland 
Contractors  and  Dealers 

Organization  steps  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  formation  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  in  that  city. 
Following  a  series  of  preliminary  meet¬ 
ings  permanent  officers  have  been 
elected  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted.  The  organization  has  an  ini¬ 
tial  membei*ship  of  approximately  fifty 
firms  and  individuals,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  having  been  elected  for  1924 :  W.  E. 
Morgan,  Morgan  &  Galloway,  presi¬ 
dent;  F.  C.  Peterson,  Main  Electric 
Company,  secretary,  and  Stanley  Lutz, 
Stanley  Lutz  Company,  treasurer. 

Association  activities  in  Portland 
have  been  at  a  stand.still  for  nearly  two 
years  and  the  organization  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  body  marks  the  first  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  for  cooperation  among  this  group 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Oregon 
State  Association  in  the  spring  of  1922. 

The  scope  of  the  present  association 
is  very  broad.  The  objects  for  which 
it  has  been  organized  as  set  forth  in 
the  constitution  follow’: 

To  promote  the  w’elfare  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

To  distribute  among  its  members  the 
fullest  information  obtainable  in  regard 
to  all  matters  affecting  the  electrical 
contracting  and  retail  electrical  mer¬ 
chandising  business. 

To  collect  data  relating  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  electrical  contracting  and  retail 
merchandising. 

To  aid  in  bringing  about  more  friendly 
relations  between  electrical  contractors 
and  electrical  retail  dealers,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  electrical  industry. 

To  elevate  the  standards  of  electrical 
installations. 

The  organization  plans  call  for  the 
formation  of  five  bureaus,  to  one  or 
more  of  which  each  member  is  assign^ed 
upon  election  to  membership.  These  bu¬ 
reaus  are  divided  into  the  following 
classifications:  Retail,  Fixture,  Motor, 
Knob  and  Tube  Wiring,  and  Conduit 
Wiring.  Chairmen  of  the  various  bu¬ 
reaus  are  elected  by ’the  members  and 
automatically  form,  together  w’ith  the 
president,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association. 

As  a  special  duty,  these  chairmen  act 
as  a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  any 
business  difficulties  between  members  of 
the  association  or  any  jurisdictional  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  bureaus. 

Members  of  the  orgajiization  are  de¬ 
fined  as  persons,  firms  or  corporations 
engaged  in  the  bu.siness  of  electrical 
contracting  and  repairing,  including  the 
installation  of  electrical  apparatus  and 
supplies,  or  engaged  in  the  retailing  of 
electrical  supplies  or  in  both  contracting 
and  retailing.  Qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership  are  very  broad.  As  set  down 
in  the  constitution  they  are: 

“For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  individual  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  is  engaged  in  the  business  as  an 
electrical  contractor  or  dealer,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition  shall  be  used:  An  elec¬ 
trical  contractor  or  dealer  shall  be  any 
individual,  firm  or  corporation  carrying 
a  general  stock  of  electrical  supplies  for 
retail  sale,  or  who  may  be  prepared  to 
make  electrical  installations.” 

Dues  in  the  association  are  nominal, 
all  members  paying  the  same,  namely, 
$12  per  year. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Monday 
night  in  the  Portland  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change. 


JQHWSOH  DHUV^-'. 


Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  won 
the  second  prize  for  its  window  display¬ 
ing  ladies'  furnishings;  Kimball  &  Rich¬ 
ards  were  given  third  prize,  and  the 
Walk-over  Shoe  Company  fourth  prize. 
In  each  of  the  prize-winning  windows, 
as  well  as  those  of  several  of  the  other 
contestants,  the  lighting  effects  were 
very  good.  In  many  cases,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  higher 
scores  would  have  been  made,  had  more 
attention  been  given  to  proper  lighting. 

ITie  windows  were  judged  principally 
upon  the  following  points;  the  idea — its 
potency  as  an  attention  getter,  interest 
arouser,  and  general  selling  stimulus; 
the  mechanical  technique,  such  as  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  for  display — the  bal¬ 
ance — the  coloring  effects — the  general 
harmony — the  lighting  —  the  general 
structural  arrangement — the  unity  of 
appeal. 

In  making  their  decisions  the  judges 
stated  that  lighting  of  stores  and  show 
windows  is  one  of  the  most  vital  factors 
in  dressing  up  the  appearance  of  .Salt 
Lake  City’s  main  thoroughfares,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  matter  by  the  merchants. 

The  results  of  the  window  display 
contest  were  most  satisfactory  as  far 
as  the  electrical  dealers  in  Salt  Lake 
City  were  concerned.  Retail  merchants 
of  the  city  were  showm  that  better  illu¬ 
mination  of  not  only  their  show  win¬ 
dows  but  also  their  store  rooms  was  a 
desirable  thing. 


The  display  of  the  Schramm-Johnson  DniK  Company  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  contest. 
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First  prize  in  the  outlet  contest  whs  awarded  to  the  woman  that  submitted 
the  layout  reproduced  above. 


Creating  Interest  in  the  Educational  Exhibit 

Electric  Club  of  Seattle  and  Daily  Paper  Cooperate  to  Attract 
Attention  to  Need  for  Electrical  Devices  in  Home 


A  most  successful  publicity  “stunt,” 
which  attracted  considerable  attention 
to  the  electric  home  exhibit  of  the 
Electric  Club  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 
used  in  connection  with  that  club’s  elec¬ 
tric  home  and  appliance  show  conducted 
in  Seattle  last  fall.  The  “stunt”  con- 
.sisted  of  a  contest  among  the  women 
of  the  Northwest  and  was  designed  to 
create  interest  in  the  electric  home  ex¬ 
hibition  and  in  the  various  electrical 
devices  that  should  be  in  the  home.  The 
conte.st  was  presented  by  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers. 

The  contest  was  centered  around  a 
floor  plan  of  a  six-room  house.  This 
floor  plan  was  reproduced  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  women  that  desired  to 
enter  the  competition  were  instructed  to 
indicate  on  the  floor  plan  the  places 
where  they  thought  the  various  types 
of  outlets  should  be  placed  and  also 
where  they  would  locate  the  necessary 
electrical  appliances.  Symbols  for  the 
various  types  of  outlets  were  provided 
and  the  contestants  were  advised  that 


they  should  use  their  own  symbols  for 
the  appliances. 

The  first  prize  in  connection  with  the 
contest  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  John  C. 
Gabourel  of  Seattle.  Mrs.  Gabourel 
presented  a  most  complete  plan  by 
which  she  showed  that  she  had  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  location  of 
the  various  types  of  outlets  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  she  recommended  the  use 
of  a  large  number  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  The  required  symbols  were  used 
to  indicate  the  location  of  the  outlets 
but  Mrs.  Gabourel  made  a  decided  de¬ 
parture  from  the  commonplace  in  the 
way  that  she  indicated  the  use  of  the 
electrical  appliances.  Illustrations,  cut 
from  magazine  advertisements,  were 
used  to  .show  what  she  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  modem  home.  Each  of 
these  illustrations  was  captioned  by  a 
key  number  that  indicated  where  the 
device  was  used  in  the  home.  Similar 
key  numbers  appeared  on  the  floor  plan 
and  indicated  the  exact  location  of  each 
electrical  appliance. 


An  Executive  Secretary  Publishes 
a  Peeve  Re  Putting  Out 
the  Prunes 

By  JOE  OSIER 

“Bill  Shakespeare,  the  celebrated 
hand-to-hand  word  balancer,  must  have 
had  me  in  mind  when  he  released  for 
publication  that  smart  crack: — 

“  ‘No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing;  no 
tears  but  of  my  shedding’  ” — 

Blubbered  Bertha  Bigenough,  the  un¬ 
derslept  and  underpaid  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  certain  local  association,  as 
she  noisily  snapped  her  chewdng  gum 
and  ran  a  set  of  freckled  fingers 
through  a  second  class  marcel. 

“And,  you  can  tell  the  pink-eyed 
world  for  me  that  any  Bird-member  of 
this  organization — who  flits  into  this 
cage  and  puts  out  birdseed  for  dues,  is 
not  doing  me  a  favor. 

“And,  honest  to  Freddie,  I’m  sick  of 
having  them  act  like  they  are.  ’Tain’t 
my  association.  If  it  was,  I  would  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  and  pay  my  dues. 

“Laugh  that  off. 

“I’m  just  putting  in  my  time  here — 
trying  to  snare  a  little  scenery  to  cover 
my  ol’  carcass  and  my  main  job  is  send¬ 
ing  out  notices  of  meetings  and  trying 


“If  your  dues  are  due.  do  pay!” 


to  collect  dues  that  have  been  due  since 
the  original  rally  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers — and — 

“Listen!  My  job  is  a  big  take. 

“I’m  Frank  and  Ernest — both — when 
I  admit  that  some  of  these,  now,  associ¬ 
ation  members  give  me  the  heebie  jeeb- 
ies,  anyway.  When  they  do  attend  the 
luncheons  or  the  meetings — which  is 
seldom — they  act  like  they  are  painted 
on  the  furniture  or  else  they  pop  off 
like  a  Red  at  a  radical  reunion — spieling 
much  and  saying  nothing — but — 

“That  ain’t  my  chiefest  squawk.  I 
don’t  really  care  whether  they  make  the 
meetings  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  ’em  come  in  with  their  clams  for 
membership  fees  without  me  giving 
them  a  canvass  talk  as  long  and  as  wet 
as  ‘Toastie’s  Good  Buy.’ 

“Have  you  paid  your  last  dues?  And 
if  not — why  not?” 
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Keeping  the  Firm  Name  Before  the  Public’s  Eyes  an ‘adveni 

Continuous  Series  of  Advertisements  Found  to  Be  Best  Means  of  published  each  day  in  the  leading  dai- 
■  aa  X-  a  X-  1-  ^  X  a  X  01  tHo  citios  lo  which  it  operates. 

Attracting  Attention  of  Customers  to  Stores  The  space  that  is  taken  is  varied  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  merchandise  that  is  being 

Robert  Bruce  discovered  that  it  was  customers  will  return  depends  largely  advertised  on  the  particular  day,  but 

the  continuous  effort  of  the  spider  that  upon  the  service  that  they  get  on  their  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  store 

finally  placed  that  animal  where  it  could  first  visit  to  the  store  and  also  upon  should  be  presented  each  day  is  not 

continue  its  self-assigned  task  of  weav-  the  aggressiveness  of  the  merchant’s  lost  sight  of  by  the  advertising  man- 

ing  its  web.  This  same  principle,  that  advertising.  Old  customers  can  be  ager. 

repeated  efforts  in  the  same  direction  brought  to  the  store  by  remembrances  'llie  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
will  in  the  end  produce  results,  has  been  of  good  service  and  quality  merchandise  way  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  be- 

found  to  be  the  basis  of  much  of  the  secured  there  before  and  by  advertise-  lieves  in  continuous  and  not  spasmodic 

advertising  matter  of  the  present  day.  ments  telling  of  articles  that  they  are  advertising,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  series 

The  advertiser  is  rightly  of  the  opinion  wanting.  of  good-will  advertisements  which  has 

that  to  get  his  idea  and  his  product  To  bring  both  the  new  customer  and  been  running  in  British  Columbia  pa- 
before  the  public,  he  must  constantly  the  old  one  to  the  store,  the  merchant  pers  for  the  last  six  months  and  will 

“hammer  the  thought  home”  through  cannot  rely  upon  spasmodic  advertising,  be  run  indefinitely,  according  to  James 

whatever  advertising  channels  he  uses.  A  full-page  spread  twice  a  year  will  not  Lightbody,  publicity  manager  of  the 

Hit-and-miss  advertisements,  whereas  have  the  effect  upon  sales  that  a  smaller  company, 

they  may  be  of  some  value  in  attract-  space  used  at  closer  intervals  will  have.  The  advertisements  are  small  in  size, 
ing  occasional  purchasers  to  the  mer-  Advertising  specialists  agree  that  it  is  being  only  two  columns  by  5  in.,  and 

chant’s  place  of  business,  are  not  true  the  continuous  and  consistent  advertiser  are  run  in  six  dailies  and  nine  weeklies, 

examples  of  the  art  of  aclvertising.  The  that  shows  the  greatest  volume  of  sales  one  advertisement  being  run  each  week, 

occasional  purchaser  is  not  the  customer  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Though  the  In  a  number  of  these  papers,  the  com- 

that  the  advertiser  is  seeking  to  draw  character  of  the  advertising  may  be  pany  had  been  advertising  for  several 

to  his  store.  The  customer  that  will  be  changed  any  number  of  times,  the  ad-  years  but  when  the  series  was  started, 

a  constant  patron  of  the  merchant’s  es-  vertiser  that  uses  space  regularly  at  the  space  was  standardized  at  the  size 

tablishment  whenever  he  is  in  the  mar-  short  intervals  will  benefit  more  than  mentioned. 

ket  for  the  material  that  the  merchant  the  spasmodic  advertiser.  The  regu-  The  advertisements  are  set  up  at  a 

lar  presentation  of  the  name  of  the  con-  job  printing  plant  and  electros  are  made 

cem,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  each  for  each  paper,  thus  insuring  a  unifoi-m 

particular  advertisement,  will  serve  to  appearance,  conforming  with  the  .style 

place  the  firm’s  name  in  the  mind  of  of  all  the  company’s  advertisements, 

the  reader  with  the  result  that  he  will  The  cost  of  this  is  comparatively  small 

immediately  think  of  the  advertiser  and  is  well  repaid  in  the  added  attention 

when  in  need  of  the  latter’s  line  of  mer-  the  advertisements  receive, 

chandise.  The  tone  of  the  copy  has  been  to 

The  department  store  is  probably  one  feature  the  company’s  desire  to  give 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  consistent  service  and  the  various  employees  are 

newspaper  advertiser.  The  merchan-  now  being  depicted. 

Thousands  Visit  Hollywood  Electric  Home  Exhibit 

Mediterranean  Type  Home  Completely  Electrically  Equipped  and 
Furnished  Throughout  Open  for  Over  Four  Weeks 

The  interest  of  thousands  was  aroused  room,  with  tasteful  awnings,  wicker  fur- 

during  the  showing  of  the  Hollywood  niture,  a  fountain  filled  with  goldfish 

electric  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  an  open  air  fireplace,  w’hich  permits 
from  Feb.  28  to  March  30,  w’hen  the  the  turning  of  this  place  into  a  sleeping 
home  was  open  to  public  inspection  porch  if  desired. 

daily  from  2  to  10  p.m.,  under  the  aus-  Each  of  the  rooms  in  the  home  was 
pices  of  the  California  Electrical  Co-  completely  outfitted  with  electrical  ap- 
operative  Campaign.  pliances  and  devices.  The  kitchen  has 

The  Hollywood  electric  home  has  a  a  built-in  electrical  refrigerator,  built- 

superb  setting,  nestled  in  the  hills  of  in  di.sh  wa.sher  and  numerous  other  elec- 

Hollywood,  just  under  the  cross  made  trical  features.  The  Hollywood  home  is 

famous  by  the  Pilgrimage  Play,  and  heated  electrically  and  equipped  with 

was  designed  by  J.  S.  Powell,  architect  electric  water  heater  and  electric  range, 
of  the  staff  of  Reed  &  Company,  design-  Throughout  the  home  are  numerous 
ers  and  builders,  w’ho  constructed  the  convenience  outlets,  which  were  indi¬ 
building  with  the  cooperation  of  the  cated  with  a  hand  pointing  to  each,  so 
California  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam-  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public, 
paign.  The  home  w’as  furnished  and  The  photographs  reproduced  on  page 
decorated  by  Barker  Brothers,  furniture  255  give  an  idea  of  the  completeness 
dealers  of  Los  Angeles.  The  home  is  of  the  electrification  of  the  home, 
of  the  Mediterranean  type  and  is  con-  During  the  time  the  home  was  open. 
An  example  of  the  type  of  advertisement  being  structed  of  white  stucco,  with  two  sto-  a  Considerable  amount  of  advertising 

used  by  the  British  Columbia  Electric  lies  and  roof  garden.  and  publicity  was  given  to  it  through 

Railway  Company.  approach  to  the  home  is  by  way  the  press  as  w'ell  as  through  the  mail- 

of  a  winding  double  stairway,  at  the  ing  of  special  prepared  folders  and  by 
carries,  is  the  one  that  the  advertiser  head  of  which  one  enters  a  round  en-  the  display  of  automobile  windshield 
is  anxious  to  reach  by  means  of  the  ad-  trance  hall  which  is  flanked  by  the  liv-  stickers,  arrow'  cards  and  banners  on 
vertisements.  ing  room  on  one  side  and  the  dining  and  street  cars. 

'  The  aim  of  the  advertiser  is  two-fold,  breakfast  rooms  on  the  other,  while  the  ITve  Hollywood  electric  home  told 

He  wants  to  secure  new  customers  and  smoking  room  is  just  beyond  the  living  aptly  and  w-ell  the  story  it  aimed  to 
he  wants  to  keep  his  name  and  products  room.  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  dining  get  before  the  public,  namely,  that  it 
before  the  minds  of  old  customers.  To  room  is  the  kitchen,  while  to  the  left  is  is  upon  the  care  and  completeness  of 
the  first  class  he  desires  to  make  the  an  enclosed  rear  porch.  the  electrical  wiring  of  the  home  and 

initial  sale  and  in  so  doing  make  old  Upstairs  are  three  spacious  bedrooms,  the  number  and  accessibility  of  the  con- 
customers  that  w’ill  instinctively  turn  each  with  individual  bath  and  dressing  venience  outlets  in  every  room  that  the 
to  his  store  to  secure  similar  merchan-  room,  while  the  entire  top  floor  of  the  entire  measure  of  household  comfort 
dise  in  the  future.  Whether  the  new’  home  is  converted  into  an  open-air  depends. 
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-•-  living  in  and  around  Los 
Angeles  visited  the  Holly¬ 
wood  electric  home  to  find 
that  electricity  solves  many 
of  the  problems  of  making 
the  home  modern.  The  illus¬ 
trations  on  this  page  show 
what  was  done  in  hall,  din¬ 
ing  room,  bedroom,  dress¬ 
ing  room  and  kitchen  to 
make  the  home  completely 
electrical.  Convenience  out¬ 
lets  were  located  at  every 
point  where  the  home-owner 
could  possibly  want  them 
and  during  the  time  that 
the  home  was  open  to  vis¬ 
itors  small  signs  called 
attention  to  the 
outlets. 
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Suggests  Black  or  Mojave  Canyon 
Dam  to  Control  Colorado 

In  a  statement  issued  by  R.  H.  Bal¬ 
lard,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  .California  Edison 
Company,  supplementing  his  testimony 
before  the  irrigation  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Ballard 
declared  that  flood  control  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  requirement  on  the  Colorado 
River.  He  contended  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  in  two  or  three  years  un¬ 
der  a  co-ordinated  general  plan  under 
which  the  sale  of  power  would  pay  the 
costs.  He  also  stated  that  the  expense 
of  the  proposed  Boulder  Canyon  Dam — 
officially  estimated  at  $55,000,000  for 
the  dam  and  $49,000,000  for  generating 
and  transmitting  600,000  hp.  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy — is  far  too  great  and 
w'ould  pile  up  a  deflcit  of  $52,000,000  in 
the  first  fifteen  years,  and  that  this 
plan  would  besides  leave  the  Imperial, 
Coachella,  Palo  Verde  and  Yuma  Val¬ 
leys  in  continued  danger  during  the 
eight  or  ten  years  it  would  take  to  build 
the  dam. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Ballard  says: 

“Investigation  of  the  w’ater  records  on 
the  Colorado  River  show  that,  with 
storage  capacity  for  flood  purposes  of 
5,000,000  acre-ft.,  the  maximum  flow  at 
flood  times  can  be  reduced  to  less  than 
one-quarter  of  w’hat  it  would  be  without 
such  storage.  The  small  remainder  can 
easily  be  handled  by  the  flood-control 
works  now’  installed  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  District.  A  dam  slightly  more 
than  300  ft.  high  would  provide  this 
amount  of  storage  at  either  Glen  Can¬ 
yon,  in  the  Upper  Basin,  or  near  Boul¬ 
der  Canyon,  in  the  Lower  Basin,  and  a 
(lam  at  Topock,  in  Mojave  Canyon,  a 
little  over  100  ft.  in  height  would  pro¬ 
vide  this  storage  and  control  the  floods 
at  much  less  cost. 

“Complete  development  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  would  not  be  needed 
at  the  start.  Fifteen  years,  at  least, 
must  elapse  before  the  development  of 
all  lands  requiring  irrigation  w’ater  in 
the  Lower  Basin  could  take  place.  The 
total  expenditure  for  providing  irriga¬ 
tion  water  should  not  be  made  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  development  flf  the 
lands,  because  this  would  entail  a  ter¬ 
rific  waste  due  to  idle  capital. 

“Electric  power  development  may  be 
augmented  beyond  that  strictly  incident 
to  the  construction  needed  for  flood  con¬ 
trol,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  but  an  initial  development  be¬ 
yond  300,000  hp.  will  result  in  annual 
deficits  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  power  market  to  absorb  more 
than  this  amount  of  energy. 

“An  interesting  suggestion  has  been 
’"ade,  that  a  dam  310  ft.'  high,  near 
Black  Canyon,  in  the  same  general  vi¬ 


cinity  as  Boulder  Canyon,  would  suffi¬ 
ciently  control  the  floods  with  a  storage 
of  4,000,000  acre-ft.  of  water.  At  this 
site  300,000  hp.  of  electrical  energy 
could  be  developed  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $104.30  per  horsepower,  including  the 
cost  of  the  dam,  but  without  the  cost  of 
transmission  lines  which  would  raise  the 
figure  to  about  $145  per  horsepower. 
This  low’  cost  compares  favorably  with 
the  latest  development  of  my  ow’n  com¬ 
pany  and  is  very  much  less  than  the 
$273  per  horsepow’er  cost  under  the 
high  dam  plan  for  the  amount  of  power 
the  market  would  absorb  without  incur¬ 
ring  annual  deficits. 

“At  the  Diamond  Creek  site  268,000 
hp.  could  be  developed  at  a  cost  of  $112 
per  horsepow’er,  without  transmission, 
and  the  necessary  storage  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  might  be  provided  at  Topock,  in 
Mojave  Canyon,  for  about  one-tenth 
the  appropriation  asked  for  in  the 
pending  bill.  This  reservoir  would  pro¬ 
vide  secondary  pow’er  to  supplement  the 
output  of  pow’er  plants  located  higher 
up  on  the  river.  When  additional  res¬ 
ervoirs  are  built  above  Mojave  Canyon, 
this  Mojave  Canyon  reserv’oir  could  de¬ 
liver  continuous  power  while  acting  as 
a  re-regulating  reservoir. 

“The  greatest  benefit  to  the  country 
w’ill  be  attained  by  the  development  of 
the  whole  river,  under  a  comprehensive, 
co-ordinated  plan  w’ithout  waste  or  con¬ 
flict.  If  the  government  w'ill  move  along 
the  flood-control  question,  the  people  in 
our  owm  territory  and  the  investors 
throughout  the  country  are  ready  to 
finance  the  pow’er  development  through 
the  purcha.se  of  taxable  securities  of 
our  ow’n  and  other  public  partnership 
power  companies.  The  United  States 
w’ould  supervise,  and  the  state  commis¬ 
sions  w’ould  regulate,  our  activities. 
Over  3,000,000  hp.  could  be  developed 
on  the  Colorado  River  from  Lee’s  Ferry 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  w’ithout  touch¬ 
ing  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
About  $1,000,000  a  year  w’ould  be  the 
taxes  payable  to  the  states,  and  an 
equal  amount  to  the  United  States,  by 
power  companies  and  their  security 
holders  as  a  result  of  the  fir.st  300,000- 
hp.  development.  Complete  development 
w’ould  increase  these  tax  payments  to 
about  $18,000,000  annually.” 


The  Lighting  Service  Bureau,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  w’hich  w’as  organized 
about  a  year  ago,  is  now  operating  as 
a  definite  department  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Electrical  Cooperative  League. 
The  w’ork  of  the  bureau  has  increased 
very  rapidly  since  its  organization,  and 
some  remarkable  results  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  change  is  made  in  order 
to  provide  better  w’orking  facilities  and 
to  make  still  broader  the  scope  of  its 
field  of  usefulne.ss. 


Diamond  Drill  Work  Completed 
on  Deschutes  River  Site 

The  Columbia  Valley  Power  Company 
has  completed  diamond  drill  borings  at 
one  of  the  two  sites  for  dams  and  pow’er 
houses  to  be  built  on  the  Deschutes 
River,  according  to  F.  R.  Schank,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  of  the  company.  These 
borings  provide  the  first  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  formations  below  the 
surface.  As  a  result  of  these  borings 
state  geologists  are  now  making  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  formations  in  that 
immediate  district.  The  company  w’ill 
cooperate  w’ith  the  state  in  completing 
the  investigation. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Pow’er  Company 
has  taken  over  from  the  Oregon  Trunk 
road  tw’elve  miles  of  right-of-w’ay  re¬ 
cently  abandoned  between  Metolius  and 
the  Pelton  dam  site.  The  project  w’ill 
include  a  dam  and  pow’er  house  at  the 
junction  of  the  Deschutes  and  Crooked 
Rivers  and  another  unit  at  Pelton, 
eight  miles  north  of  the  first  site. .  The 
tw’o  sites,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  a 
constant  total  capacity  of  175,000  hp. 

The  project  has  been  fully  financed 
and  active  construction  w’ork  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Schank.  It  is  reported  that 
additional  sites  being  investigated  w’ill 
be  capable  of  supplying  at  least  that 
much  more  pow’er.  Other  known  pow’er 
possibilities  within  the  range  of  the 
development  being  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  W’ill  bring  the  total  potential 
power  of  this  portion  of  the  Deschutes 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  more  than 
500,000  hp. 

The  tw’o  sites  to  be  developed  have 
the  unique  advantage,  as  compared  with 
most  hydroelectric  projects,  of  having 
transportation  facilities  already  pro¬ 
vided  immediately  contiguous,  as  at  the 
Felton  site,  or  within  a  few’  miles  over 
a  first  class  highway,  as  at  the  Meto¬ 
lius  site. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  approved  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  J.  Dailey,  assistant 
city  attorney,  as  special  counsel  for  the 
city  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of 
the  properties  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  the  Great  We.st- 
em  Fow’er  Company.  The  appointment 
carries  w’ith  it  an  increase  in  salary 
from  $350  to  $850  a  month. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  has  advised  the  Federal  Pow’er 
Commission  that  it  has  no  further  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary 
permit  to  the  Idaho  Pow’er  Company 
for  its  proposed  development  at  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho.  In  view  of  this  report,  it 
is  expected  that  the  Commission  will 
grant  the  application  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing. 
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Secretary  Work  Presents  Report 
on  SwinR-Johnson  Bill 

That  the  generation  of  electric  power 
by  the  government  is  a  precarious  finan¬ 
cial  practice,  is  the  opinion  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Work  as  presented  in  a 
report  on  the  Swing- Johnson  bill  sent 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  irrigation  and  rec¬ 
lamation  of  arid  lands.  Secretary  Work 
at  the  same  time  recommend^  that 
action  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
connection  w’ith  the  Colorado  River 
should  be  governed  by  what  would  be 
best  50  or  100  years  hence.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  urged  that  Congress  in  its  final 
decision  upon  a  plan  of  development  for 
the  river  consider  all  the  .separate  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  light  of  the  report,  includ¬ 
ing  flood  control,  impounding  water  for 
farming,  storing  water  for  generating 
electric  power,  the  projected  all-Amer¬ 
ican  canal  and  the  possible  future  neces¬ 
sity  for  domestic  water  to  supply  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities. 

Secretary  Work  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  government’s  con¬ 
senting  to  the  erection  by  either  private 
or  governmental  bodies  of  any  storage 
dam  in  the  Colorado  until  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  has  been  signed  by  Ari¬ 
zona.  The  total  co.st  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Dam,  the  power  plant,  trans- 
mis.sion  lines  and  the  all-American 
canal  should  be  set  at  $200,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report.  This  sum  includes 
a  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  estimated  that  a  dam  to 
raise  the  water  surface  605  ft.  and  to 
create  a  reservoir  120  miles  long  and 
157  acres  in  area,  would  cost  $50,- 
000,000.  The  cost  of  the  all-American 
canal  is  set  at  $31,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  government  genera¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  Secretary  Work 
said: 

“The  generation  of  electric  power  by 
the  government  under  any  conditions  is 
precarious  financial  practice.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  it  primarily  for  sale  on  the 
open  market,  in  competition,  invites 
subsidies  and  is  wthout  congressional 
sanction  at  this  time.  The  government, 
instead,  may  exercise  its  authority  to 
fix  rates  to  consumers  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.” 

Secretary  Work’s  report  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  select  board  recently  appointed  and 
composed  of  engineers  from  the  Rec¬ 
lamation  Service,  the  War  Department, 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Detailed  technical 
observations  on  the  problems  of  the 
Colorado  River  question  were  also  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  report. 


Municipal  Light  Plant  Is  to  Be 
Built  by  Loveland,  Colo. 

The  city  council  of  Loveland,  Colo., 
has  signed  a  contract  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  lighting 
plant  to  be  in  operation  by  Oct.  18,  1924. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Hen- 
drie  &  Bolthoff  Manufacturing  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  of  Denver.  The  company, 
in  its  bid,  agreed  to  purchase  the  entire 
bond  issue  of  the  city  voted  by  the 
council  for  the  new’  plant  and  amount¬ 
ing  to  $425,000. 

The  contract  price  for  completion  of 
the  hydro  plant  and  a  new’  distributing 
system  amounted  to  $371,587.14.  The 
construction  company  has  agreed  to  pay 
the  city  the  difference  in  cash  and  to 


allow’  a  further  payment  of  $83,000  to 
the  city  with  which  the  city  may  pur¬ 
chase  the  distributing  system  of  the 
present  privately  ow’ned  company,  pro¬ 
vided  the  system  is  condemned. 

The  city  of  Loveland  first  began  the 
erection  of  a  municipal  plant  in  1917 
and  work  was  stopped  by  a  temporary 
injunction  secured  by  the  Denver  Gas 
&  Electric  Light  Company,  predecessors 
of  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  operating  in  the  northern  Colo¬ 
rado  field.  Later  the  State  Supreme 
Court  ruled  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  municipality  from  erecting  its 
own  lighting  plant. 

Then  the  Franklin  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  representing  a  bondhold¬ 
ers’  protective  committee,  secured  a 
further  restraining  order  and  recently 
the  Public  Service  Company  filed  a  pro¬ 
test  W’ith  the  state  public  utilities  com¬ 
mission,  asserting  that  the  contemplated 
expenditure  by  the  city  was  insufficient 
to  erect  a  plant  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  city  and  .setting  forth  that  adequate 
service  is  now  being  given  Loveland  by 
that  company. 

When  the  city  council  met  March  18 
to  open  bids  on  the  project,  a  legal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  was  present  and  entered  a  formal 
prote.st  against  the  city’s  proceeding 
W’ith  the  w’ork  and  also  warned  the  bid¬ 
ders  of  pending  litigation. 

The  city  council  has  advised  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Company,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  reports,  that  it  w’ill  pay  $83,000 
for  the  present  distribution  system  pro¬ 
vided  that  offer  is  accepted  within 
thirty  days,  otherwise  the  city  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  construct  its  owm  distribution 
system  as  provided  in  the  contract 
which  has  been  signed  with  Hendrie  & 
Bolthoff. 

On  account  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
case  and  its  possible  effect  on  financing 
the  project,  it  is  said  that  only  tw’o  bids 
w’ere  submitted,  the  high  one  being  that 
of  a  private  contractor.  A  situation 
similar  to  that  in  Loveland  occurred  12 
years  ago  in  the  neighboring  tow’n  of 
Longmont,  Colo.,  where  the  light  plant 
is  operated  by  the  municipality. 

In  submitting  its  bid  to  the  Loveland 
council,  the  Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Com¬ 
pany  was  represented  by  James  H. 
Pershing,  a  prominent  Denver  attorney, 
and  C.  E.  Drennen  of  its  sales  staff. 


Seattle  Company  Is  to  Conduct 
Ran^e  ^les  Campaifi:n 

Plans  have  been  perfected  by  the 
Puget  Sound  Pow’er  &  Light  Company 
for  an  extensive  range  campaign  over  a 
4()-day  period  starting  April  1,  1924. 
The  campaign  will  be  staged  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company.  Hotpoint-Hughes  ranges  will 
be  featured. 

Every  district  of  the  company  will  be 
covered.  Demonstrators  and  speakers 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer  will  be 
placed  in  district  offices  where  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  given  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  the  period  depending 
upon  the  size  ot  district.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  salesmen  will  be  u.sed.  Adver¬ 
tising  W’ill  be  carried  in  local  papers 
and  special  sales  letters  and  literature 
will  be  employed. 

The  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Company  added  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,400  ranges  to  its  lines  during 
1923.  This  year  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  sell  approximately  2,500  ranges. 


Engineering  Foundation  to  Make 
Tests  on  Small  Arch  Dam 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
arch  dam  that  can  be  u.sed  for  testing 
purposes  have  been  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  arch  dam  investigation  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Engineering  Foundation. 
A  site  has  been  selected  and  a  portion 
of  the  sum  necessary  to  finance  the 
investigation  has  been  subscribed.  It 
is  planned  to  start  construction  as  soon 
as  the  balance  of  the  money  can  be 
secured.  Subscriptions  totaling  about 
$30,000  have  been  rai.sed  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  total  of  $100,000  can  be  rai.sed 
for  the  investigation.  An  invitation  to 
contribute  is  being  extended  to  all  that 
are  interested  in  securing  more  infor¬ 
mation  that  w’ould  make  for  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  such  structures  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  safety. 

•  The  site  selected  for  the  test  dam  is 
on  Stevenson  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  about  60  miles  east 
of  Fresno,  Calif.  The  committee  has 
reported  that  the  site  is  satisfactory  for 
the  following  reasons:  foundation  condi¬ 
tions  are  excellent;  the  site  is  accessible 
and  is  located  on  government  ground; 
w’ater  will  be  available  at  will  for  test¬ 
ing  purposes;  and  the  reservoir  capacity 
will  be  so  small  that  in  case  the  struc¬ 
ture  should  fail,  life  or  property  w’ould 
not  be  jeopardized. 

It  is  planned  to  build  a  simple  single¬ 
center  arch  dam  with  a  constant  up¬ 
stream  radius  and  a  vertical  up-stream 
face.  The  dam  is  to  be  built  of  thin 
sections  and  will  be  carried,  at  the  first, 
to  a  height  of  60  ft.  Repeated  tests 
under  various  loads  and  temperature 
conditions  will  be  conducted  at  that 
height.  The  reservoir  may  be  kept  dry 
for  several  months  so  that  temperature 
changes  in  dry  concrete  can  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

After  all  studies  and  analyses  have 
been  made,  the  structure  is  to  be  raised 
successively  in  10-ft.  steps  with  tests 
at  each  stage  until  failure  occurs  or 
until  the  dam  reaches  the  maximum 
height  economical  *  at  the  site.  This 
height  W’ould  be  100  ft.  or  more. 

The  design  of  the  dam,  the  tests  and 
compilation  of  all  data  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  arch  dam 
investigation  of  Engineering  Founda¬ 
tion.  W.  A.  Brackenridge,  senior  vice- 
president,  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  has  been  selected  by  the 
committee  to  have  charge  of  receiving 
and  disbursing  funds. 


Development  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Dam  project  should  be  by  private  inter¬ 
ests  instead  of  by  the  government, 
Major-General  George  W.  Goethals  told 
the  irrigation  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently.  Private  de¬ 
velopment  under  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act,  he  .stated,  would  safeguard 
the  government  and  al.so  insure  capital 
when  needed.  General  Goethals  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  rock-fill  dam  be  used 
instead  of  a  concrete  one. 


According  to  reports  from  Idaho,  the 
water  supply  in  that  state  is  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Light  snow’s  in  the  higher  alti¬ 
tudes,  lack  of  rain,  and  a  shortage  in 
the  stored  water  supply  will  necessitate 
conservative  use  of  water  in  order  to 
avoid  a  serious  shortage.  One  meas¬ 
ure  of  economy  suggested  is  a  recluction 
in  the  acreage  of  corn  planted. 
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Construction  on  Alouette-Stave 
Project  to  Be  Started 

The  second  portion  of  the  Alouette- 
Stave  development  of  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  Electric  Railway  Company  is 
about  to  be  started.  The  work  will  con¬ 
sist  of  driving  a  tunnel  from  Alouette 
Lake  to  Stave  Lake  a  distance  of  4,000 
ft.,  and  the  damming  up  of  the  lower 
end  of  Alouette  Lake  and  thus  raising 
the  level  of  the  lake  a  maximum  of 
45  ft.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a 
power  house  which  will  develop  11,500 
hp.  will  be  built,  using  the  difference  in 
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fall  of  25  in.,  and  other  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  reported  that  fairly  heavy  snow' 
had  fallen. 

Snow  was  reported  as  having  fallen 
heavily  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  the  Sierra.  Snow’  in  the  higher 
regions  is  said  to  have  greatly  increased 
the  seasonal  run-off  from  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  Don  Pedro  watersheds  and 
is  expected  to  increase  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  available  for  ranchers  in  Stanislaus 
County.  The  usual  amount  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  was  expected  at 
Modesto  as  a  result  of  the  snow  and 
rain.  A  light  snowfall  in  Oakdale  added 
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Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Alouette-Stave  development  of  the  British  Columbia 
Elettric  Railway  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


level  of  the  two  lakes.  This  water  will 
be  used  again  in  the  present  Stave  Falls 
plant.  This  plant  is  being  enlarged  by 
rewinding  the  present  generators  and 
adding  an  additional  unit,  bringing  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  up  from  52,000  hp. 
to  70,000  hp. 

The  third  part  of  the  scheme  is  a 
96,000-hp.  plant  at  Ruskin,  three  and  a 
half  miles  down  the  Stave  River.  This 
will  be  started  before  1926.  The  whole 
scheme  will  cost  approximately  $10,- 
000,000.  Work  on  the  Alouette  project 
is  expected  to  be  under  way  immedi- 
atelv  and  be  finished  by  the  winter  of 
1925. 


Rain  and  Snow  Increase  Water 
Supply  of  California 

California’s  rainfall  total,  which  is 
subnormal  for  the  season,  received  a 
welcome  addition  during  the  third  week 
in  March  when  rain  fell  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
state.  In  the  first  storm  Los  Angeles 
received  .45  of  an  inch,  which  was  about 
an  average  for  the  county.  Orange 
County  varied  from  .30  of  an  inch  at 
one  point  to  1.20  inches  at  another. 
Wide  variations,  ranging  from  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  at  San  Diego  to  2.24  inches 
at  Lake  Cuyumaca,  were  also  recorded 
in  San  Diego  County.  At  Calexico  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  where  it  had  not 
rained  this  year,  .05  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell,  but  it  was  reported  that  the  rain 
was  not  general  throughout  the  valley. 
Bishop,  Inyo  County,  reported  a  snow- 


to  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  for 
that  district.  Foothill  streams  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  are  reported  as  far 
below  the  usual  high  water  line  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  heavy  snow¬ 
falls  were  reported  in  the  Sierra  above 
Sonora  and  at  Quincy,  Plumas  County, 
and  a  light  fall  on  the  Marysville 
Buttes.  Rain  at  the  end  of  the  week 
added  another  .45  of  an  inch  to  Los 
Angeles’  total.  At  the  same  time  rain 
fell  liberally  in  the  upper  Sacramento 
Valley  and  lightly  at  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Jose  and  San 
Francisco.  Eureka  received  .84  of  an 
inch  and  San  Bernardino  reported  .60 
of  an  inch  and  a  mountain  snowfall  of 
one  to  three  feet. 


To  Start  Construction  Work  on 
Sultan  River  Plant  Soon 

Construction  work  on  the  Sultan  River 
power  plant  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Company  will  start  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  following  the  issuing  of  a' 
permit  for  water  appropriation  to  the 
company  by  Marvin  Chase,  Washington 
.state  supervisor  of  hydraulics.  The  de¬ 
velopment  will  cost  about  $600,000  and 
the  power  will  be  used  to  supply  towns 
in  Snohomish  County. 

The  plant  will  develop  approximately 
4,000  hp.  of  electric  energy,  using  the 
water  at  100-ft.  head.  The  water  will 
be  diverted  from  Sultan  River  to  the 
flumes  by  a  diversion  dam  15  ft.  high 
and  200  ft.  long. 


Diversion  of  Trinity  River  Is 
Recommended  by  Board 

The  Trinity  River  in  California  should 
be  diverted  into  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  California  Power 
Board.  This  board  was  created  at  the 
instance  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of 
D.  C.  Henny,  Reclamation  Service; 
Major  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd.,  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers;  E.  W.  Kramer,  Fore.st  Service, 
and  W.  F.  McClure,  state  engineer  of 
California. 

The  report  finds  that  the  point  of  di¬ 
version  should  be  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Stuart’s  Fork.  The  rea.sons  against 
the  diversion,  the  report  says,  are  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  advantages  for  it.  It  is 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  present 
demand  for  power  and  for  irrigation 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  diversion 
at  this  time. 

The  immediate  diversion  of  the  stream 
is  proposed  in  an  application  for  pre¬ 
liminary  permit  which  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  F'ederal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  by  W.  H.  Samson,  of  Coming, 
Calif.  In  view  of  the  report,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Samson  application  will 
be  denied  and  that  both  the  state  and 
the  federal  government  will  adopt  a 
policy  of  granting  no  rights  on  the 
Trinity,  or  on  the  Klamath  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity,  which  would  block 
the  future  diversion  of  the  Trinity  into 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 


Consideration  Given  to  New  Type 
Fishways  for  High  Dams 

Apparently,  means  have  been  found 
whereby  one  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  construction  of  a  dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  at  Priest  Rapids 
can  be  overcome.  The  proposed  dam 
would  cut  off  .salmon  from  extensive 
spawning  ground.  The  license  for  the 
project  will  require  the  construction  of 
a  fishway.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
heretofore  has  taken  the  position  that 
fish  will  not  cross  a  dam  over  30  ft.  in 
height,  regardless  of  what  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  facilitate  their  pas.sage.  That 
Bureau,  however,  is  about  to  revise  its 
opinion,  it  is  understood,  as  a  result  of 
experiments  in  California  where  large 
numbers  of  fish  have  crossed  dams  of 
greater  height.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  providing  a  .series  of  resting 
pools. 

H.  J.  Pierce,  the  president  of  the 
Washington  Irrigation  &  Development 
Company,  which  is  an  applicant  for  a 
license  covering  the  Priest  Rapids  pro¬ 
ject,  visited  officials  in  Wa.shington  re¬ 
cently  with  photographs  showing  .sal¬ 
mon  going  through  such  a  fishway. 

It  is  believed  that  this  improved 
method  of  constructing  fishways  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  power  industry 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Ala.ska. 
There  are  many  important  rivers  on 
which  power  dams  are  being  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  by  those  interested  in  the 
fish  industry.  These  streams  include 
the  Klamath,  the  Sacramento  and  its 
upper  tributaries,  the  Columbia  and 
numerous  smaller  streams. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  of  California  for 
the  year  1922-1923  is  now  off  the  press 
and  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains 
a  resume  of  the  work  accompli.shed  by 
each  division  of  the  Commission  during 
the  year.  Copies  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Commi.ssion. 
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New  Electrical  Code  Put  in  Effect  in  Portland 

Requires  Installation  of  Convenience  Outlets  and  Specifies 
Standards  for  Electrical  Devices  Offered  for  Sale 


New  and  far-reaching  requirements 
are  included  in  the  electrical  code  that 
has  just  been  adopted  in  Portland,  Ore., 
and  that  became  effective  March  1, 
1924.  Included  among  the  iniportant 
provisions  are  sections  requiring  the 
installation  of  convenience  outlets  in 
living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  parlors  and 
kitchens  of  new  homes.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  requires  that  all  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  devices  and  supplies  sold  in  the 
city  be  approved  by  an  existing  national 
organization  charge<l  with  such  work. 
A  third  provision  sets  a  standard  size 
for  all  fixture  outlets  in  concealed  work 
and  limits  the  manner  of  installation  of 
such  outlets. 

The  new’  code  prescribes  that  all  con¬ 
tractors  and  dealers  be  licensed.  A  board 
of  examiners  is  set  up  and  examinations 
are  conducted  at  regular  intervals.  The 
fees  for  securing  a  license  follow’: 

Fee  for  Fee  for 

Ist  Year  Renewal 
General  electrical  contractor....  $50.00  $26.00 


Maintenance  . 6.00  6.00 

Electrical  dealer  . 6.00  6.00 

Supervising  electrician  .  1.00  1.00 


The  maintenance  -fee  is  required  for 
establishments  that  service  appliances 
or  devices.  An  additional  fee  of  $10  is 
charged  candidates  w’ho  appear  before 
the  board  for  examination  as  supervis¬ 
ing  electricians. 

The  code  sets  up  a  board  of  appeal 
before  w’hich  complaints  may  be  taken 
for  hearing.  Board  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  plan  requiring  the  approval  of 
all  appliances,  supplies  and  devices  sold 
or  installed  in  the  city  is  not  new.  It 
was  tried  in  Chicago  and  failed  because 
the  code  in  that  city  set  up  a  local  board 
from  which  the  necessary  approval  w’as 
to  have  been  secured.  In  the  Portland 
code  “approved”  is  defined  as  applying 
to  “materials  and  appliances  w’hich  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  of  the  Under- 
w'riters’  Laboratories,  or  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations  and  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  or  other 
.similar  organization  of  recognized 
standing,  properly  equipped  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  experimental  testing  and  serv¬ 
ice-value  determinations  through  field 
inspections.” 

The  section  of  the  code  governing 
such  appliances  follows: 

Sec.  702— Materials  and  Appliances 

a.  All  materials  and  appliances  used  in  the 
installations  which  are  covered  in  this  Code 
shall  be  approved.  (See  definition  of  "approved” 
Section  601.)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  rule 
to  require  that  motors,  meters,  and  other  devices 
which  are  not  included  In  the  list  of  insjiected 
appliances  issued  by  the  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories,  shall  be  approved  as  defined  by  Section 
601  :  but  it  is  the  intent  to  require  that  wiring, 
materials  and  devices,  such  as  those  included  in 
the  list  of  inspected  appliances  issued  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  shall  be  approved. 

b.  No  materials  or  appliances  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  provision  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale, 
either  in  person  or  by  agent,  clerk  or  employee. 
(See  also  Section  301  (a),  paragraph  4.) 

In  the  ca.se  of  this  particular  provi¬ 
sion,  a  definite  period  was  allow^  for 
dealers  to  dispose  of  material  which  did 
not  conform  to  requirements.  After 
that  all  stock  was  checked  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  W’as  issued  that  dealers  failing  to 
comply  w’ith  this  section  w’ould  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  heavy  fine.  To  date  it  has 
resulted  in  the  manufacturers  of  several 


devices  applying  for  approval  from  one 
of  the  organizations  set  dow’n  in  the 
code.  It  has  also  done  much  toward 
eliminating  cheap  and  unsafe  material 
and  appliances  from  the  market.  The 
license  fees  for  dealers  are  sufficient  to 
employ  an  inspector  to  make  a  check 
of  stocks  of  all  stores  handling  elec¬ 
trical  products. 

The  section  requiring  the  installation 
of  convenience  outlets  in  certain  rooms 
of  new  dwellings  follow’s: 

9ec.  1803 — Wattage  Requirements  for  Residences 
and  Apartments 

b.  Approved  receptacles  for  attachment  plugs, 
connected  directly  to  the  circuit  wires  by  not 
smaller  than  No.  14  wire  shall  be  provided  in 
parlors,  living  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  kitch¬ 
ens.  A  light  outlet  shall  be  so  placed  as  to 
illuminate  the  front  of  every  furnace  or  heating 
boiler.  These  requirements  apply  to  all  build¬ 
ings  which  are  to  be  wired  for  electric  light. 
(It  is  the  puriXHie  of  the  above  rule  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  unlawful  and  dangerous  ex¬ 
tensions  of  flexible  cord  in  order  to  obtain  out¬ 
lets  that  are  nearly  always  needed.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  section 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  Some 
disapproval  of  its  requirements  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  contractors  when  the  code 
was  issued  but  since  that  time  the 
necessity  and  value  of  the  provision  has 
been  demonstrated  to  them. 

Provisions  governing  the  size  of  fix¬ 
ture  outlets  have  been  recommended  by 
the  fixture  manufacturers  for  some 
time.  The  provisions  in  the  new 
code  conform  to  these  recommendations. 
They  follow: 

Sec.  1102 — Installation  of  Outlet  Fittings 

b.  At  fixture  outlets  in  concealed  work,  boxes 
and  plates  shall  be  installed  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribe  in  paragraphs  1  to  3.  inclusive,  below ; 

1.  At  ceiling  outlets  a  4-in.  box  at  least  1^ 
in.  deep,  with  drilled  and  tapped  ears,  shall  be 
used.  At  side  wall  outlets,  boxes  shall  conform 
to  these  dimensions  and,  in  addition,  shall  be 
provided  with  plaster  covers,  having  drilled  and 
tapped  ears,  which  will  reduce  the  opening 
through  the  plaster  to  not  more  than  2  in.  hori¬ 
zontally,  nor  more  than  3  in.  vertically. 

2.  For  fished  work  in  finished  buildings,  and 
also  for  new  work  where  the  construction  of  the 
building  will  not  permit  IV^-in.  deep  boxes  to 
be  used,  outlet  plates  provided  with  drilled  and 
tapped  ears  shall  be  used. 

3.  Boxes  and  plates  shall  have  fixture  studs 
attached,  except  where  receptacles  only  are  to 
be  installed  in  closets,  kitchen  center,  bath 
centers,  front  and  rear  porch  centers,  and  in 
garages,  basements  and  similar  locations  (when 
not  rooms).  (All  outlets  over  6  ft.  from  the 
floor  shall  be  classed  as  fixture  outlets.) 

The  Portland  code  conforms  w’ith  the 
National  Electrical  Code  except  that  in 
many  cases  its  provisions  are  more  de¬ 
tailed.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
sections  relating  to  the  grounding  of 
circuits.  Another  section  where  this  is 
noticeable  prescribes  the  wattage  of 
circuits.  An  important  provision  in 
this  section  follows: 

See.  1806 — Wattage  Permissible  on  Branch  Cir¬ 
cuits 

a-3.  For  ix>rtable  heating  appliances  only.  In 
cases  where  a  si>ecial  circuit  of  No.  10  wire  or 
larger  carried  direct  into  20-amp.  polarized  re¬ 
ceptacles.  an  aggregate  load  of  not  more  than 
2,600  watts  at  126  volts,  or  6,000  watts  at  260 
volts,  will  be  permitted.  Not  more  than  four 
receptacles  and  no  equipment  other  than  the 
attachment  plug  receptacles  shall  be  installed  on 
such  circuits;  provided,  however,  thdt  switches 
and  pilot  or  signal  lights  may  be  installed  with 
the  individual  receptacles  if  desired.  (This  rule 
shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  permit¬ 
ting  the  installation  or  use  of  any  individual 
device  consuming  more  than  10  amp.  or  1,260 
watts  (or  in  the  case  of  250-volt  circuits,  2.600 
watts],  on  the  same  branch  circuit  with  any 
additional  load.  Esch  such  individual  device 


consuming  over  1,250  watts  at  126  volts  or 
2,500  watts  at  250  volts  shall  be  on  a  separate 
circuit  protected  by  a  separate  cutout.) 

The  new  code  is  largely  the  work  of 
L.  W.  Going,  head  of  the  electrical 
division  of  the  bureau  of  buildings, 
Portland  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Copies  may  be  secured  from  that  office 
at  50  cents  each,  except  in  the  case  of 
electrical  contractors  and  dealers  in 
Portland,  who  are  furnished  with  two 
copies  free  of  charge. 

Will  Repeat  Use  of  June  Bride 
Week  Window  Material 

The  designing  of  the  window  displays 
that  will  be  entered  in  the  June  Bride 
Week  exhibit  contest,  June  2-7,  will  be 
left  entirely  to  the  individual  dealers 
this  year,  according  to  the  June  Bride 
Week  committee  of  the  California  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  Campaign.  In  past 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  plan  that  could  be  followed  in 
decorating  the  windows. 


The  card  reproduced  above  will  be  used  again 
this  year  to  advertise  June  Bride  Week. 


The  same  window  trim  material  will 
be  supplied  to  dealers  this  year  as  was 
used  last  year,  the  purpose  being  to  get 
the  public  to  realize  that  June  Bride 
Week  is  an  annual  affair.  Slogans  and 
the  cards  that  carry  the  picture  of 
the  June  bride  will  present  the  same 
message  to  the  public,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  dates  will  be  changed 
to  read  “California  Electrical  Appliance 
Week,  June  2-7,  1924.”  The  five  slogan 
banners  will  present  the  following  state¬ 
ments:  “Gifts  that  endure,”  “Combine 
beauty  and  comfort,”  “For  her  future 
happiness,”  “For  her  convenience,”  and 
“For  modem  homes.” 

The  decision  that  the  committee  would 
suggest  no  plan  for  decorating  the  deal¬ 
ers’  windows  was  reached  after  it  was 
agreed  that  window  displays  that  ex¬ 
pressed  the  individuality  of  the  dealers 
were  of  more  value  than  those  that  all 
followed  one  plan.  In  this  connection 
it  was  pointed  out  that  each  dealer 
faced  a  different  problem  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  desire  to  use  a  different 
type  of  display  to  attract  customers  to 
his  store  during  June  Bride  Week. 
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Gorge  Plant  on  Seattle’s  Skagit 
Project  Nears  Completion 

The  present  status  and  the  cost  of 
the  work  of  the  Gorge  Creek  plant  of 
the  Skagit  project,  Seattle’s  municipal 
hydroelectric  venture,  was  recently  re¬ 
viewed  by  C.  F.  Uhden,  chief  engineer 
of  the  project,  in  a  statement  from 
which  the  following  has  been  extracted. 

Delay  in  completing  the  tunnel  con¬ 
tract  has  postponed  the  date  on  which 
the  Gorge  Creek  plant  can  be  put  in 
service;  this  date  is  now  set  at  June  1. 
Owing  to  the  possibility  of  high  water 
in  the  Skagit  River,  it  may  be  that  the 
timber  crib  diversion  dam,  which  has 
been  partially  built,  cannot  be  finished 
by  that  time.  However,  this  will  not 
prevent  operation  of  the  plant,  for  at 
high  water  the  inlet  to  the  tunnel  is 
submerged,  and  during  the  low  water 
season  a  rock  and  gravel  fill  can  be 
thrown  across  the  river  to  divert  its 
flow  into  the  tunnel.  The  transmission 
line  was  to  be  completed  March  15 
and  the  north  substation  in  Seattle  by 
May  1. 

Based  on  average  flow  of  the  Skagit 
River,  the  minimum  production  of  the 
Gorge  plant  with  crib  dam  will  be  23,400 
hp.,  and  the  maximum  59,000  hp.  Mr. 
Uhden  points  out  that  practically  all 
the  power  from  the  Gorge  Creek  plant 
as  now  being  completed  has  been  sold, 
and  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  start 
construction  of  the  240-ft.  masonry  dam 
and  to  install  an  additional  generating 
unit.  With  the  Gorge  Dam  built  and 
three  generating  units  installed,  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  plant  would  be 
112,500  hp. 

The  total  cost  of  Gorge  Creek  plant, 
including  first  generating  unit,  rail¬ 
road,  transmission  line,  right-of-way 
and  north  substation  will  come  within 
the  $11,000,000  bond  issue.  No  funds 
ai-e  available  for  additional  substations 
or  for  construction  of  any  distribution 
system,  but  a  large  part  of  the  Gorge 
current  can  be  handled  by  the  present 
distribution  system.  The  estimated  cost 
per  hp.  of  the  first  installation  is  $183, 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  plant,  transmis¬ 
sion  line,  right-of-way,  railroad  from 
Rockport  to  Gorge,  and  north  substation 
in  Seattle. 


Extensive  Developments  Planned 
by  Pueblo  Companies 

The  Southern  Colorado  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  have  re¬ 
cently  announced  improvement  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  call  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  several  million  dollars.  The 
former  company  will  spend  over  $400,- 
000,  according  to  W.  F.  Raber,  general 
manager. 

Improvements  totaling  $3,000,000 
have  been  approved  by  the  directors  of 
the  steel  mills  and  most  of  this  outlay 
will  be  for  electrical  material  or  boiler 
house  equipment  for  increased  generat¬ 
ing  facilities.  Engineers  have  been 
working  over  two  years  on  these  plans 
and  the  electrical  industry  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  has  been  anxiously  awaiting 
their  completion. 

Principal  improvements  contemplated 
include  the  following:  electrical  precipi¬ 
tators  for  cleaning  blast  furnace  gas, 
thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  these 
ga.ses  as  fuel;  a  new  power  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  a  battery  of  high  pressure  boil¬ 
ers  and  stokers  with  superheaters; 


turbo-blowers  for  the  blast  furnaces,  in 
place  of  the  reciprocating  engines  now 
used  for  that  purpose;  additional  gen¬ 
erating  facilities  with  turbo-generators; 
and  the  substitution  of  electrical  drives 
in  the  rolling  mills  replacing  the  steam 
engines  now  employed. 

Greater  efficiency  and  increased  out¬ 
put  is  expected  as  a  result  of  these  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made 
necessary  as  the  result  of  increasing 
orders  for  steel.  One  order  already 
received  from  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
provides  for  the  delivery  during  1924 
of  rails  valued  at  $5,000,000. 

Contracts  for  the  new  improvements 
and  equipment  will  be  let  this  spring, 
although  there  are  still  a  number  of 
engineering  details  to  be  worked  out, 
according  to  company  officials. 

The  Southern  Colorado  Power  Com¬ 
pany  will  spend  one-quarter  of  its  ap¬ 
propriation  for  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  distributing  facilities.  The  line 
between  Pueblo  and  Stone  City  will  be 
reconstructed,  also  the  lines  in  the  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek  region,  due  to  the  increasing 
number  of  old  mines  that  are  being 
electrified.  Changes  will  also  be  made 
in  the  system  at  La  Junta,  Rocky  Ford, 
and  Sugar  City. 

Improvements  at  the  Canon  City 
steam  plant  are  already  under  way. 
New  boilers  will  be  installed  increasing 
the  generating  capacity  about  25  per 
cent. 

Transformer  capacity  at  the  Pueblo 
steam  generating  station  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  4,000  hp.  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  exchange  of  pow'er  betw’een 
the  principal  plants.  Expense  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  improvements  at  Pueblo  does 
not  include  any  changes  necessitated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Pueblo  flood 
conservancy  district. 


New  display  windows  are  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Western  Public  Service 
Company  in  its  office  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  by  M.  H. 
Soule,  manager  of  the  Laramie  office, 
for  a  lighting  installation  that  will  be 
without  a  peer  in  southern  Wyoming. 


The  City  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  recently 
applied  to  the  office  of  Rhea  Luper, 
state  engineer,  for  a  permit  to  appro¬ 
priate  2,500  sec.-ft.  and  5,000  sec.-ft.  of 
water  from  the  McKenzie  River.  The 
water  is  to  be  used  for  power  develop¬ 
ments  at  two  locations. 


Tariff  Supplement  Is  Filed  by 
Grays  Harbor  Company 
Tariff  supplement  has  been  filed  by 
Grays  Harbor  Railway  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  with  the  state 
department  of  public  works  in  Olympia, 
Wash.,  effecting  a  reduction  for  the 
smaller  consumers.  The  new’  schedule 
is  applicable  to  Aberdeen,  Hoquiam 
and  Cosmopolis  for  single  phase  a.c. 
residential  and  commercial  lighting 
service  and  small  power  installations  of 
less  than  5  hp. 

The  rate  schedule  provides  a  9-cent 
rate  per  kw’-hr.  for  the  first  20  kw-hr.; 
8  cents  for  the  next  80;  7  cents  for  the 
next  100;  5  cents  for  the  next  100  and 
41^  cents  for  all  over  400  kw’-hr.  The 
old  rate  was  10  cents  on  the  first  40 
kw-hr.;  9  cents  on  the  next  30;  7  cents 
on  the  next  100;  6  cents  on  the  next 
100;  5  cents  the  next  100  and  4^  cents 
on  all  over  400.  The  new  filing  will  be 
effective  April  1. 


Progress  Reported  on  Oak  Grove 
Plant  Construction 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Oak 
Grove  plant  of  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company  on  the  Clack¬ 
amas  River  in  Oregon.  Present  plans 
call  for  the  completion  of  the  25,000- 
kw.  unit  July  1,  1924. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  report  of 
March  15  show’ed  all  steel  to  be  on  the 
ground  with  the  exception  of  the  mani¬ 
folds.  The  pipeline  will  be  completed 
April  1  and  concreting  of  Tunnels  Nos. 
1  and  2  will  start  on  that  date.  The 
diversion  dam  and  the  intake  structure 
with  the  exception  of  the  intake  gates 
have  been  completed.  The  penstock  is 
50  per  cent  complete. 

Forms  have  been  removed  from  the 
power  house  and  practically  all  concrete 
work  finished.  The  Pelton  w’ater  wheel 
is  being  set  and  parts  of  the  generator 
began  arriving  March  15.  The  crane 
has  been  in.stalled.  Both  Pelton  and 
General  Electric  Company  engineers  are 
on  the  ground  to  supervise  the  in.stal- 
lation  of  equipment  furnished  by  those 
companies. 

The  transmission  line  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  some  time  and  at  present  is 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  .supplying 
energy  for  construction  work. 


•  Portion  of  Canyon  Creek  pipeline  recently  installed  to  carry  water  to  the  Oak  Grove  Power  House 
of  the  Portland  Railway,  Li(;ht  &  Power  Company. 
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Electric  Smelter  Proposed  for 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 

With  the  recent  announcement  that  a 
demonstration  unit  of  the  first  electric 
smelter  in  Colorado  would  shortly  be 
installed  by  private  parties,  the  metal 
mining  industry  in  that  state  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  advisability  of  placing  such 
a  unit  in  the  experimental  plant  of  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Robert  H. 
Sayre,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  a  well  known  figure  in  the 
mining  industry  of  the  mountain  region, 
has  already  suggested  such  a  plan  of 
action  to  Governor  William  E.  Sweet, 
according  to  recent  newspaper  dis¬ 
patches. 

The  experimental  plant  which  was  re¬ 
cently  reopened  after  a  shut-down  since 
the  war,  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
A.  J.  Weinig  and  S.  Power  Warren, 
metallurgists  of  national  reputation  who 
have  had  considerable  experience  in 
electro-smelting  experimentation.  John 
Joyce,  state  commissioner  of  mines,  has 
added  his  recommendation  to  the  plan. 


Stewart  Electric  Manufacturing 
Buys  Safety  Electric 

The  Stewart  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
purchased  the  stock  and  business  of  the 
Safety  Electric  Company,  that  city,  and 
will  in  the  future  be  located  at  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  plant,  59  Columbia  Square,  San 
Franci.sco.  The  company  will  continue 
to  manufacture  switches,  switchboards 
and  other  similar  lines.  J.  T.  Stewart 
and  E.  W.  Lange  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  Stewart  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Company  and  they  have  retained  in 
their  employ  L.  J.  Van  Atta  and  the 
sales  and  engineering  forces  of  the 
Safety  company. 


Seattle  Will  Try  Experiment  to 
Prevent  Electrolysis 

Supt.  George  F.  Russell  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Water  Department  has  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $2,582.62,  one-half 
each  from  the  Water  and  Municipal 
Railway  Departments,  to  install  a  neg¬ 
ative  feeder  from  the  James  Street 
substation  to  the  new  steel  pipe  line 
from  Cedar  Lake,  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  line  from  electrolysis.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  planned  to  prevent  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  steel  from  stray  current 
from  the  municipal  railway  lines.  Su¬ 
perintendent  Russell  points  out  that  if 
succes.sful,  the  negative  feeder  would 
return  the  stray  power  to  the  railway 
and  reduce  its  power  loss. 


H.  V.  Gates  of  Terrebonne,  Ore.,  has 
applied  to  the  office  of  Rhea  Luper, 
Oregon  state  engineer,  for  permission 
to  appropriate  water  from  Crooked 
River,  in  Jefferson  County.  Mr.  Gates 
proposes  to  develop  approximately 
7,950  hp.  of  electrical  energy  for  com¬ 
mercial  uses  in  that  county. 


The  Commissioner  of  Light  and  Water 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  announced  that 
bids  will  be  received  until  April  16,  for 
equipment  for  the  Lake  Cushman  power 
project  of  that  city.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  items  included  in  the  call  for  bids 
are:  two  27,500-hp.  vertical  turbines, 
for  an  operating  head  of  from  140  to 
250  ft.,  together  with  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment;  two  20,000-kva.  vertical  type  gen¬ 


erators,  with  auxiliaries;  seven  6,667- 
kva.,  four  14,100-kva.  and  ten  small 
transformers;  and  one  15,000-kva.  syn¬ 
chronous  condenser,  with  auxiliaries. 


Approximately  175  acres  of  land 
along  the  Pit  River  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  of  San  Franci.sco  to  the  State 
of  California.  'Fhe  land  adjoins  the 
Burney  Falls  State  Park  in  Sha.sta 
County  and  will  give  that  park  a  front¬ 
age  on  the  lake  that  will  be  formed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  125-ft.  dam 
being  built  to  impound  the  waters  of 
the  lit  River  for  the  Pit  No.  3  power 
plant. 


Proposals  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  to  Portland  Electric  Power 
Company,  w’ere  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company  on  March  26.  No  definite 
action  was  taken  at  the  meeting.  The 
reason  for  considering  the  change  in 
name  is  given  that  at  the  time  of  the 
company’s  organization  in  1907  its 
street  railw’ay  business  comprised  the 
principal  activities.  The  condition  is 
now’  reverse<l,  the  light  and  power  busi¬ 
ness  having  taken  the  lead.  A  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  will  be  held  April  4, 
at  which  time  the  change  in  name  may 
be  reconsidered. 
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I  Books  and  Bulletins  i 
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McGRAW-HILL  BOOKS 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  Inc..  Penn  Ter¬ 
minal  Bldtr.,  New  York  City.  Distrib¬ 
uted  free  on  application. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  somewhat  of  a 
task  to  w’rite  a  review  of  a  catalog,  for 
that  is  what  McGraw-Hill  Books  is. 
Nevertheless  thi.^r  is  more  than  a  mere 
catalog  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  term.  It  is  a  book  about  books, 
many  books,  useful  books,  and,  if  intel¬ 
ligently  used  will  probably  be  the  book 
most  referred  to  of  any  in  the  library 
of  the  engineer,  technician,  or  librarian. 

The  sum  total  of  human  knowiedge  is 
becoming  so  great,  and  w’riters  so  many 
and  prolific,  that  it  is  a  gigantic  task 
to  know  where  to  look  w’hen  the  need 
for  specific  information  on  any  subject 
is  manife.st.  Here,  then,  is  a  catalog 
of  the  publications  put  out  by  one  of 
the  w’orld’s  great  technical  publishing 
houses,  so,  in  this  respect  at  least,  that 
problem  is  automatically  solved. 

There  is  first  the  index,  or  rather  the 
indices.  There  are  three,  a  classified 
table  of  contents,  an  author’s  index  and 
a  subject  index,  three  ways  by  which 
the  searcher  may  locate  what  he  wants. 
The  detail  is  also  carefully  worked  out. 
Books  are  classified  under  general  cap¬ 
tions  which  are  more  specific  than  usual. 
In  the  description  of  each  book  is  given 
a  conden.sed  summary  plus  a  statement 
of  chapter  captions.  This  will  be  most 
useful  in  facilitating  the  selection  of  the 
right  book  to  suit  the  purpose.  The 
general  captions  themselves  are  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  thus  constituting 
actually  a  fourth  index,  which  in  tui-n  is 
cross-indexed.  Nearly  two  thousand 
volumes  are  included. 


It  is  a  big  job  to  work  out  a  catalog 
of  this  nature,  and  the  publishers  have 
done  a  useful  and  excellent  w’ork  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  everybody  that 
is  anybody  in  engineering  and  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits. 


THE  SELLING  PROCESS 

By  NORVAL  A.  HAWKINS,  formerly 
general  sales  manairer,  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany.  Detroit.  Mich.  314  paRes.  $3.00. 
Norval  A.  Hawkins.  Detroit.  Mich. 

CERTAIN  SUCCESS 

By  NORVAL  A.  HAWKINS.  382  paRes. 

$3.50.  Norval  A.  Hawkins,  Detroit,  Mich. 

These  are  companion  books  and  should 
be  found  together  in  the  library  of  everj’ 
business  man,  whether  he  be  directly 
connected  with  sales  or  engaged  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  administrative  wrork.  The 
first  book  is  in  its  sixth  edition  and 
thirty-fourth  thousand.  The  second 
book,  written  some  time  after  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  is  already  in  its  third  edition. 
These  books  constitute  an  unusual  and 
analytical  review  of  the  handling  of 
sales  and  sales  work.  The  author  has 
considered  in  detail  the  various  steps  in 
a  sale  and  has  presented  his  analysis 
in  clear-cut  fashion  and  in  phrases  so 
simple  they  must  be  understood  by  all. 
No  salesman  can  read  these  books  with¬ 
out  absorbing  involuntarily  so  much  of 
personal  benefit  that  his  work  will  un¬ 
consciously  be  improved.  The  reward 
for  his  reading  should  be  written  in 
more  intelligent  effort  and  increased 
sales  volume. 

Sales  managers  should  read  these 
books  in  order  to  present  more  clearly 
to  their  men  the  fundamentals  of  good 
selling  and  the  importance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  in  sales  work.  Execu¬ 
tives  will  find  much  of  real  value  in 
each  volume  and  will  be  able  better  to 
analyze  their  employees  and  to  place 
them  to  the  best  advantage  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  organizations. 

The  author  has  presented  his  material 
in  unusually  readable  form  and  has  in¬ 
troduced  none  of  the  trite  expressions  of 
ordinary  sales  texts.  His  experience  and 
his  keen  knowledge  of  sales  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  the  development  of 
the  individual,  stand  out  sharply  in 
every  chapter.  He  has  produced  books 
that  should  become  standard  texts  in 
every  course  in  salesmanship  and  that 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
salesman,  no  matter  what  his  ability  or 
his  experience.  The  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  punch  in  every  sentence — 
no  one  but  a  dullard  can  fail  to  get  his 
story.  The  simple  English,  the  straight- 
forw’ard  method  of  presentation  and  the 
style  of  treatment  of  the  subject  make 
these  books  unusually  interesting  read¬ 
ing. 


The  “Electrician”  Electrical  Trades 
Directory  and  Handbook  for  1924,  Benn 
Bros.,  LUl.,  London,  Eng.,  has  just  been' 
issued.  This  is  the  yearly  edition  of 
what  is  more  familiarly  know’n  as  the 
“Blue  Book”  and  is  replete  with  useful 
information.  In  addition  to  valuable 
technical  data  the  book  contains  a  ros¬ 
ter  of  names  prominent  in  the  electrical 
industry  in  England  and  the  British 
colonies  and  also  contains  much  useful 
miscellaneous  information.  A  particu¬ 
larly  popular  section  of  the  book  is  the 
classified  directory  of  manufacturers 
which  directory  is  unusually  complete 
in  its  scope.  The  price  of  this  book  is 
25  shillings,  net. 
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I  Meetings  | 

Electric  Club  of  San  Diego  to 
Hold  Picnic  in  May 

Finding  that  the  holding  of  one  meet¬ 
ing  each  month  at  which  ladies  are 
guests  of  honor,  is  a  successful  practice 
in  many  respects,  a  picnic  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  open  meeting  of  the 
Electric  Club  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  be 
held  in  May.  Binino  Barth  has  been 
appointed  to  head  the  picnic  committee, 
on  which  are  also  W.  W.  Gibson,  Fred 
Goss,  Chris  Goldkamp  and  G.  W. 
McLeod. 

The  last  social  meeting  of  the  San 
Diego  club,  March  11,  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Better  Street  Railway 
Cooperation  committee,  of  which  Fay 
Smalley  was  chairman.  The  street  rail¬ 
way  company  was  host  to  the  electric 
men  and  their  wives  for  a  special  car 
ride  over  one  of  the  new  lines  of  the 
San  Diego  Electric  Railway  Company. 

After  the  car  ride  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  San  Diego  Hotel.  Short  talks 
were  made  by  Claus  Spreckels,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
street  railway,  M.  J.  Perrin,  assistant 
to  the  general  manager,  L.  J.  Bums, 
assistant  general  manager,  city  council- 
men  and  guests. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  committee,  the  March  18  meet¬ 
ing  was  featured  by  an  address  by 
W.  A.  Hamman,  instructor  of  public 
speaking  at  the  San  Diego  high  school. 

Physicist  Addresses  Meeting  of 
Portland  Engineers 

.\  short  description  of  some  of  the 
work  now  going  on  at  the  Schenectady 
plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
was  made  at  the  March  12  meeting  of 
the  Portland  sections  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
by  R.  R.  Robley,  operating  engineer  of 
the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  who  has  just  spent  six 
months  in  the  central  station  engineer¬ 
ing  department  there. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Knowlton,  of  the  physics 
department  of  Reed  College,  made  the 
principal  address  and  spoke  on  the 
structure  of  the  atom.  He  explained 
the  various  steps  that  led  the  physicist 
to  his  present  conclusions  and  demon¬ 
strated  several  of  his  points  with  spe¬ 
cial  apparatus.  A  film,  “Beyond  the 
Microscope,”  assisted  in  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

'  Public  Relations  Committee 
Report  Is  Completed 

The  public  relations  committee  of  the 
commercial  section.  Pacific  Coast  Elec¬ 
trical  Association,  met  at  the  Jonathan 
Club  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  March 
15.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  chairman,  R.  E.  Smith,  advertising 
agent  of  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  Los  Angeles,  and  was 
attended  by  Don  C.  Ray,  manager,  bu¬ 
reau  of  public  relations.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco;  R.  A. 
Balzari,  manager,  industrial  depart¬ 


ment,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  San  Francisco; 
A.  E.  Holloway,  superintendent,  com¬ 
mercial  department,  San  Diego  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San 
Diego;  George  T.  Bigelow,  assistant 
general  agent.  Southern  Sierras  Power 
Company,  Riverside;  A.  M.  Frost, 
manager,  commercial  department,  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation, 
Fresno;  and  W.  H.  Fischer,  manager, 
department  of  greater  service.  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Among  the  various  matters  discussed 
was  the  final  report  of  the  committee 
for  presentation  at  the  convention  of 


COMING  EVENTS 

National  Safety  Council — EnsineerinK  Section — 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

April  7-8,  1924 

Engineers’  Society  of  Pasadena — 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

April  10.  1924 

Wyoming  Utility  Association — 

Annual  Convention — Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

May  6-6,  1924 

Rocky  Mountain  Division,  National  Electric  Light 
Association — 

Quarterly  Meeting — Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

May  5-6.  1924 

Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion — 

Quarterly  Meeting— Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

May  6-6,  1924 

National  Electric  Light  Association — 

Annual  Meeting— Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

May  19-23,  1924 

The  Electric  Power  Club — 

Absecon,  N.  J. 

May  26-29,  1924 

American  Association  of  Engineers — 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

June  11-13,  1924 

Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers*  Asso¬ 
ciation — 

Quarterly  Meeting — Coronado,  Calif. 

June  12-14,  1924 

Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association — 

Annual  Meeting — Coronado,  Calif. 

June  16-20,  1924 


the  association  to  be  held  at  Coronado 
in  June.  The  reports  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  including  that  covering  the 
“Smiles”  campaign,  w’ere  considered  and 
incorporated  into  the  general  report. 

To  Display  Third  Electric  Home 
in  Salt  Lake  City 

Mans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
third  electric  home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
ITie  electric  home  committee  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  has  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
home  is  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of 
Yale  Avenue  and  15th  East  Street,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  city’s  resi¬ 
dential  sections. 

E.  H.  Eardley,  chairman,  will  have 
charge  of  the  home  management,  more 
particularly  the  display  arrangements. 
G.  R.  Randall  will  have  charge  of  all 
of  the  League’s  portion  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  electrical  work,  as  well  as 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  installations.  L.  B.  Johnson  will 
direct  the  publicity.  E.  A.  Evans,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee,  will  have  un¬ 
der  his  superx’ision  the  exhibits  which 
are  separate  and  apart  from  the  home. 


Educational  Entertainment  Will 
Be  Presented  in  Denver 

For  the  benefit  of  its  members  and 
their  families,  including  employees,  an 
entertainment  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Electrical  Cooperative  League  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  for  April  4  which  promises, 
according  to  reports,  to  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  education  and  good  time.  Two 
sets  of  moving  pictures,  the  Westing- 
house  Lamp  Company  film  “Show  ’Em 
How”  and  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  latest  film,  “Wireless  Wizardry,” 
with  special  musical  numbers  will  be 
presented. 

A  one-act  musical  revue  with  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  sixteen  telephone  girls  from  the 
Denver  exchange  will  be  offered  by  the 
Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  through  Dean  Clark,  commer¬ 
cial  manager,  and  treasurer  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  league.  An  exhibition  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  champion  first  aid  team  will  also 
be  featured. 

The  double  quartet  of  the  Public 
Sendee  Company  of  Colorado  is  billed 
for  several  numbers.  A  number  of 
other  features  are  being  arranged  by 
the  league’s  entertainment  committee 
consisting  of  J.  C.  Davidson,  chairman, 
C.  E.  Addie,  R.  W.  Elliott,  W.  E.  Bar¬ 
rett,  E.  A.  Scott  and  E.  E.  Stettler. 

League  Asks  Separation  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  Issues  at  Polls 

By  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  its  board  of  governors  on  March  18, 
the  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs 
and  Associations  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  requested  the  Board  of  Supervis¬ 
ors  to  separate  completely  “the  pro¬ 
posals  for  bonds  for  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
water  system  and  for  the  municipal 
hydroelectric  distributing  system,  re¬ 
spectively.” 

Two  ordinances  passe<l  by  the  board 
authorized  a  bond  issue  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  completion  of  the  work  on  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  water  system  as  well  as 
an  issue  for  the  construction  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  municipal  hydroelectric 
power  distributing  system.  The  elec¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  2,  1924,  at 
which  time,  imder  the  ordinances  as 
passed,  the  two  questions  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  as  one  issue.  The 
Civic  League  took  the  stand  that  their 
presentation  as  separate  and  distinct 
issues  would  enable  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to  express  themselves  defi¬ 
nitely  on  each  point. 

The  resolution  also  contained  a  re¬ 
quest  that  the  board  provide  for  a  stip¬ 
ulation  “that  the  sums  of  money  to  be 
thus  authorized  for  the  completion  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  system  and  for 
the  hydroelectric  power  distribution 
system,  respectively,  be  expended  only 
for  their  respective  purposes  and  none 
other,  and  that  under  no  consideration 
shall  such  sums  or  any  portion  thereof 
be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  thus 
-  stipulated  in  such  bond  issues.” 

The  California  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  has  requested  business  men  of  the 
state  to  subscribe  $100,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  the  survey  of  the 
water  resources  of  California.  The  re¬ 
quest  announces  that  the  $200,000  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  state  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  and  that  if  the  additional 
$100,000  is  secured  the  state  engineer 
states  that  the  survey  can  be  completed 
and  findings  submitted  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  January,  1925. 
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Manufacturer,  Dealer  | 
and  Jobber  Activities  | 
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Curtis  LightinK,  Inc.,  is  now  located 
in  its  new  quarters  at  1119  West  Jack- 
son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  announced  that  the  prices  on 
National  Mazda  lamps  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  common  with  all  other  Mazda 
brands. 

The  McGill  Manufacturing  Company, 
Valparai.so,  Ind.,  is  now  represented  in 
New  York  by  the  McGill  Manufacturing 
Company,  67  Park  Place,  New  York 
City. 

The  E.  H.  Freeman  Electric  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  just  issued  Catalog 
No.  8,  showing  the  complete  line  of 
Circular  F  wiring  devices.  This  catalog 
contains  64  pages  and  gives  illustration 
and  data  on  each  article  manufactured 
by  the  company. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
recently  put  on  the  market  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  flow’  meter  which  is 
designed  to  provic^e  an  accurate  means 
of  measuring  the  total  flow’  of  gas,  oil, 
steam,  etc.,  through  pipes.  Due  to  the 
electrical  principle  of  operation,  the  in¬ 
dicating,  curve-drawing  and  integrating 
instruments  .can  be  located  any  distance 
away  from  the  pipe  w’here  the  flow  is 
being  metered.  Instruments  can  be 
either  separated,  grouped  or  arranged 
as  requirements  dictate. 

The  Johnson  Electric  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has 
opened  a  new  store  at  1696  Fillmore 
Street,  San  Francisco.  I.  H.  McCarthy 
is  the  manager. 

N.  Steinberg,  until  recently  serv’ice 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
oflice  of  the  Hoover  Company,  has 
opened  a  new’  store  at  1344  Fillmore 
Street,  that  city,  where  he  will  do  a 
general  retail  business  in  electric  ap¬ 
pliances. 

The  Peerless  Light  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  just  placed  on  the  market 
tw’o  new  styles  of  bungalow’  ceiling  fix¬ 
ture.  'Lhese  are  furnished  in  tw’o,  three 
and  four  lights  in  ivory  finish  and  are 
popularly  priced. 

The  Stuart  Products  Corporation  has 
just  put  on  the  market  a  new’  B  battery 
designed  for  the  new’  style  upright  radio 
cabinets.  The  battery  can  be  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  cabinet. 

Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syracuse, 
N,  Y.,  has  issued  an  attractive  folder 
descriptive  of  condulets  for  switch  and 
plug  receptacle  outlets.  In  addition  to 
.showing  illustrations  of  the  devices  this 
folder  also  show’s  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  installations. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  new’  cat¬ 
alog  on  types  R  and  RA  repulsion  induc¬ 
tion  motors.  The  bulletin — No.  137 — 
will  be  furni.shed  on  request  to  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  issued  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  52  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  on  lighting  equip¬ 
ment,  reflectors,  fittings,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  has  considerable  technical  data 
presented  in  convenient  form. 


The  Packard  Electric  Company,  War¬ 
ren,  Ohio,  has  begun  manufacturing  in 
its  new  plant,  just  recently  completed. 
This  plant,  it  is  said,  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  production  facilities  of  the 
company. 

The  F.  W’.  Wakefield  Company,  Ver¬ 
million,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  new’  folder 
descriptive  of  “Red  Spot”  fixture  hang¬ 
ers  and  containing  a  copy  of  the  W’ake- 
field  specification  for  the  guidance  of 
buyers. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  just  published 
an  eight-page  circular — C  1694 — de¬ 
scriptive  of  “Superv’isory  Control.”  The 
circular  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
general  principles  of  both  audible  and 
visual  systems  of  supervisory  control 
for  automatic  substations.  The  circular 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  the  factory. 

The  Medearis  Electric  is  the  new 
name  for  the  firm  formerly  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  style  of  Ell-Bee  Appli¬ 
ance  Company,  at  810  American  Ave¬ 
nue,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  No  change  in 
the  personnel  is  recorded,  B.  O.  Medearis 
and  G.  B.  M.  Medearis  retaining  ow’n- 
ership. 

The  Majestic  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
just  issued  a  new  catalog  descriptive  of 
its  new’  line  of  heavy  duty  air  heaters. 
This  catalog  is  well  illustrated  in  color 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  descrip¬ 
tive  matter,  installation  diagrams  and 
a  chart  showing  the  cost  of  operation 
per  hour  of  various  sizes  of  heaters  at 
full,  medium  and  low’  heat,  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  costing  2  cents,  1^  cents  and  1 
cent  per  kw-hr. 

W.  N.  Mathews  Corporation,  St. 
I.ouis,  Mo.,  has  announced  a  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  OK  and  open  type 
Mathew’s  Fusw’itches.  The  reduction  is 
effective  March  1. 

The  .Moore  Steam  Turbine  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  out 
a  new  type  of  centrifugal  pump.  The 
pump  is  .said  to  embody  several  novel 
construction  features. 

The  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  brought  out 
a  new  motor-generator  for  charging 
three-cell  radio  or  automobile  storage 
batteries. 


The  Illinois  Wire  &  Cable  Company, 
Sycamore,  Ill.,  has  purchased  six  aci’es 
of  land  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  it  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  modern 
wire  mill.  This  plant  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  w’ithin  ninety  days  and 
will  be  used  to  supply  the  company’s 
customers  in  the  West. 

The  H.  G.  W’eeks  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  moved  to 
new’  and  larger  quarters  in  that  city. 

The  Packard  Electric  Company,  War¬ 
ren,  Ohio,  has  issued  Bulletin  202-A, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
information  regarding  A-W  regulators 
for  control  of  series  street  lighting  cir¬ 
cuits.  The  bulletin  also  contains  price 
lists  on  the  equipment.  It  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

R.  E.  Grimes  and  F.  J.  Reeves,  for¬ 
merly  of  Stewart  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  have  organized  the  Electric 
Sheet  Metal  Works,  at  752  Bryant 
Street,  San  Francisco,  where  they  will 
do  a  general  sheet  metal  w’orking  busi¬ 
ness  particularly  for  electrical  pur¬ 
poses. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New’  Britain, 
Conn,,  have  recently  put  on  the  market 
the  Universal  electric  cooker.  The  cooker 
is  provided  with  special  kettles  and  a 
cover  and  will  roast,  bake  and  broil  as 
well  as  care  for  surface  cooking.  The 
device  is  rated  at  660  watts  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  a  three-heat  switch. 
It  is  supplied  with  24  pieces  of  alumi¬ 
num  ware. 

Simplex  Electric  Heating  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  brought  out  a 
new’  electric  iron  in  which  the  Simplex 
nichrome,  enclosed-coil  heating  element 
is  used.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
iron  is  the  new’  “Simplex  Unbreakable 
All-Steel  Plug.”  It  is  claimed  that  this 
plug  cannot  chip,  crack,  crumble  or 
break.  A  Bakelite  ball  grip  on  the  anti¬ 
kink  spring  provides  a  convenient 
means  of  connecting  and  disconnecting 
the  iron.  Another  interesting  feature 
claimed  for  the  ball  grip  is  that  it,  in 
combination  with  the  spring  which  con¬ 
nects  it  to  the  plug,  assures  a  quick 
break  of  the  circuit  when  detaching  the 
iron.  This  eliminates  excessive  arcing. 


Traveler*  always  attract  attention,  particularly  when  they  have  a  new  idea  to  present.  Maybe  that 
is  the  reason  that  B.  J.  Meyers,  in  chance  of  the  Peerless  Sales  Palace  of  the  Peerless  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  got  these  three  men  to  pose  for  his  camera  at  Monrovia.  Calif.  The  southern  California  men 
are:  (from  left  to  right)  Thomas  Statler,  salesman,  San  Francisco  branch  of  Peerless  Light  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Messrs.  Winder  and  Jones  of  the  electrical  firm  of  the  same  name. 
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A.  B.  Day,  who  has  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
Corporation  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  position  of 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
that  organization.  Mr.  Day,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  graduation  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  High  School,  30  years  ago,  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Cor¬ 


poration  as  a  salesman  in  the  gas  stove 
department,  later  becoming  bookkeeper 
of  the  consumers  ledger,  when  there 
were  less  consumers  on  the  books  than 
there  are  new  consumers  every  month 
at  the  present  time.  His  next  position 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  gas  office,  acting 
as  paymaster  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties.  He  then  became  chief  clerk  of 
the  electric  office,  then  manager  of  the 
gas  appliance  department.  His  next  pro¬ 
motion,  which  was  about  twelve  years 
ago,  was  to  the  position  of  assistant  to 
vice-president,  then  he  was  promoted 
to  be  auditor  and,  in  turn,  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  assistant  secretary,  manager  of 
operations,  assistant  general  superin¬ 
tendent  and  general  superintendent,  act¬ 
ing  in  this  last  capacity  for  the  past 
three  years.  From  this  position  he  was 
elected  to  the  active  head  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  which  he  has  served  in  various 
capacities.  Mr.  Day  succeeded  William 
Baurhyte,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  organization  in  place  of  W.  B.  Cline, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Mr.  Day’s  place  as  general 
superintendent  has  not  been  filled  up  to 
the  present  time. 

C.  C.  Hillis,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Franci.sco,  Calif.,  is  on  an 
extended  trip  to  Eastern  points.  During 
his  absence  Mr.  Hillis  will  visit,  among 
other  places.  New  Orleans,  La.,  New 
York  City,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I. 

G.  M.  Simonson,  for  the  past  several 
years  chief  electrical  engineer  of  th^ 
State  of  Califomia,  has  resigned  to 
enter  private  employment.  Mr.  Simon¬ 
son  has  been  connected  with  the  division 
of  agriculture,  department  of  public 
works,  for  about  eleven  years. 


F'rank  M.  Reeves,  for  the  past  four 
years  power  engineer  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  Hawthorne,  Ill.,  has 
joined  the  force  of  the  Triumph  Electric 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  will 
represent  the  company  at  its  Cincinnati 
office. 

A.  B.  West,  president  of  the  Southern 
Sierras  Power  Company,  Riverside, 
Calif.,  speaking  before  the  House  Irri¬ 
gation  Committee  recently,  recom¬ 
mended  that  Boulder  Canyon  dam  be 
constructed  immediately  by  private  in- 
tere.sts  supervised  by  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Commission.  According  to  press 
dispatches,  Mr.  West  stated  that  in  this 
way  the  project  could  be  developed  to 
better  advantage  than  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  handled  it,  no  demands  would  be 
made  upon  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  delays  and  excessive  costs 
usually  incident  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  publicly  owned  works 
would  be  avoided. 

James  W.  Perry,  general  manager  of 
the  electrical,  automotive  and  public 
utilities  departments  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Company,  New  York  City,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of  that 
company.  Mr.  Perry  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  and  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 

W.  C.  Mumaw  has  been  appointed  de¬ 
velopment  director  of  the  Grays  Harbor 
Light  &  Power  Company,  Aberdeen, 
Wash.  Mr.  Mumaw,  who  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Aberdeen  telephone 
system,  will  locate  new  outlets  for  the 
power  being  developed  on  Grays  Har¬ 
bor,  and  seek  new  industries  for  Grays 
Harbor  cities. 

W.  A.  Bracken  ridge,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Califomia  Edison 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  recently  spent 
some  time  in  Seattle  conferring  with 
executives  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Company. 

Norwood  W.  Brocket!,  chairman  of 
the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power 
As.sociation  committee  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  tax  agent  for  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  addressed  the  Seattle  Gyro 
Club  recently  on  the  hydroelectric  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  State  of  Washingfton, 
opposing  the  Erickson  superpower  bill. 
Oliver  T.  Erickson,  author  of  the  bill, 
will  appear  before  the  club  shortly. 

C.  R.  Eccles,  of  the  Western  States 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
personnel  department  recently  organ¬ 
ized  by  that  company. 

R.  H.  Ballard,  vice-president  and  gen- 
ei-al  manager  of  the  Southern  Califomia 
Edison  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
is  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  conferring  with 
government  officials  relative  to  the 
Swing-Johnson  bill  and  to  flood  control 
on  the  Colorado  River. 

J.  D.  Ross,  superintendent  of  the” 
Seattle  light  department,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  Engineers’  Club 
recently,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Success 
of  Municipal  Ownership.” 

George  L.  Myers,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  Portland,  and  president  of 
the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Association,  has  just  returned  from  New 
York  where  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association. 


Will  J.  French,  former  chairman  of 
the  Industinal  Accident  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Califomia,  and  for  thirteen 
years  a  member  of  that  body,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  executive  officer 
of  the  California  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Carl  A.  Becraft,  for  the  past  three 
years  superintendent  of  the  Hardin 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Har¬ 
din,  Mont.,  ha.s  resigned  to  become 
superintendent  of  utilities  at  Miles  City, 
Mont.  In  his  new  work  Mr.  Becraft 
will  have  charge  of  the  electric,  water 
and  heating  plants. 

A.  W.  Leonard,  president  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Tacoma  Railway  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  of  the  North¬ 
west  Traction  Company.  The  former 
company  operates  the  street  railway 
system  in  Tacoma  and  the  latter  op¬ 
erates  the  interurban  line  between 
Mount  Vernon,  Wa.sh.,  and  Bellingham. 

R.  S.  Beers,  engineer  of  the  railway 
equipment  engineering  department  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  offices  of  the  company.  Mr.  Beers 
spent  some  time  in  San  Francisco  late 
in  March  and  will  visit  all  of  the  West¬ 
ern  offices  before  returning  to  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

John  F.  Greenawalt,  publicity  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  Denver,  Colo., 
has  just  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Public  Service  .  Association. 
Mr.  Greenawalt  was  bom  in  Cass 
County,  Mich.,  where  he  later  taught 
school  for  eight  years.  In  1898  he  be¬ 
came  owner  and  editor  of  the  Florence, 
Colo.,  Tribune,  and  after  six  years  of 
active  newspaper  work  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Colorado  Telephone  Company. 
In  1911  he  was  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mountain  States  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  which  had 


succeeded  the  Colorado  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  later  made  general  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  company  which 
was  by  that  time  operating  in  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  west¬ 
ern  Texas,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Mr.  Greenawalt  is  a  member  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Public 
Utility  Information;  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  civic  and  commercial  organi¬ 
zations,  including  active  membership  in 
practically  all  of  the  electrical  and  util¬ 
ity  associations  of  Denver. 
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Harry  Noack,  vice-president  of  the 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco,  recently  completed  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Mr.  Noack  visited  his  company’s  offices 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane  and  Seattle, 
Wa.sh. 

Yasuke  Anzo,  electrical  engineer,  and 
Masagoro  Akazawa,  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  of  the  Tokyo  Electric  Light 
Company,  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  visiting 
the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  properties  destroyed 
by  the  recent  earthquake  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  spent  some  time  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  will  visit  the  ma¬ 
jor  developments  in  California  before 
going  East  to  visit  various  manufac¬ 
turers  and  power  developments.  Before 
returning  to  Japan  they  will  also  in¬ 
spect  electrical  properties  in  England, 
Europe,  India  and  other  countries. 

Robert  Brewster,  of  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  spoke  before  the  Oakland  Electric 
Club  at  the  regular  w’eekly  luncheon  on 
March  17.  Mr.  Brewster  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  exposition  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  radio  practice  and  demon¬ 
strated  a  new'  type  super-heterodyne 
set. 

Theodore  Dwight  has  become  a.sso- 
ciated  with  the  firm  jof  Murray  &  Flood, 
engineers.  New'  York  City. 

C.  Louis  Collins,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  been  appointed  field  secretary 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  League.  Mr.  Collins  has  had 
extensive  experience  along  business 
lines,  and  has  a  w'ide  acquaintance 
among  the  interests  represented  by  the 
league.  For  eleven  years,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year  in  military  serv'ice, 
he  w'as  associated  with  the  Strevell- 
Paterson  Hardware  Company,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  office  and  accounting 
w'ork.  During  the  past  five  years  he 
has  held  the  position  of  office  manager 
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of  the  Motor  Mercantile  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  Mr.  Collins’ 
first  activities  in  his  plan  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  electrical  fraternity 
in  this  section  will  be  the  establishing 
of  an  accounting  method,  based  on 
standard  and  practical  principles,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  contractor-dealers.  The 
standard  accounting  system  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electragists  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  one  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Collins 
will  be  in  full  charge  of  league  affairs 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 


Paul  E.  White,  for  .some  time  illumi¬ 
nation  salesman  for  the  San  Francisco 
disti-ict  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  has  been  appointed  sales 
engineer  in  charge  of  domestic  applica¬ 
tions,  succeeding  Oliver  E.  Sholders, 
resigned. 

John  V.  Strange,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  New  York  where  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  executives  of  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  Company,  parent  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  utility  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

Ben  Ritter  and  W.  E.  McCourt  topped 
the  list  of  employees  of  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  of  Colorado  in  Denver  in 
amount  of  new  business  developed  dur¬ 
ing  December,  1923,  in  the  special  and 
floor  representatives  group.  The  fig¬ 
ures  were  recently  announced  by  the 
new  business  department  of  the  Doherty 
utilities.  M.  G.  Wrigley,  of  the  w'estem 
division  of  the  company  at  Boulder,  was 
high  man  in  the  territorial  representa¬ 
tives  group. 

Allan  Bole,  pre.sident  of  the  National 
Pole  Company,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  is  in 
San  Francisco  on  business  for  his  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Bole  will  visit  other  Pacific 
Coast  cities  before  returning  home. 

F.  C.  Hitchcock,  of  Hitchcock  &  Tink¬ 
ler,  engineers,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  en  route  to  New' 
York  City.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  Moffat  tunnel 
through  the  Continental  Divide. 

F'rederick  D.  Pratt,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tacoma  Railway  &  Power 
Company,  Tacoma,  Wa.sh.,  and  of  the 
Northw'est  Traction  Company,  Belling¬ 
ham,  has  been  succeeded  by  A.  W.  Leon¬ 
ard.  Mr.  Pratt  will  remain  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

L.  B.  Gawan,  lighting  salesman  of 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  and 
prominently  identified  with  the  work  of 
the  Lighting  Service  Bureau  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Lighting  Bureau  of  the  North¬ 
west  Electric  Light  &  Power  Associa¬ 
tion. 

K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  Los  Angeles  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
gone  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  is 
attending  a  conference  of  district  man¬ 
agers  of  the  company.  He  will  be  aw'ay 
for  about  three  weeks. 

C.  H.  Forsgard,  district  .superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  western  division  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Company  of  Colorado  with 
headquarters  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Durham,  N.  C.,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Durham  Public 
Ser\ice  Company,  a  Doherty  subsidiary. 
Before  his  departure  for  the  south  early 
in  March,  a  dinner  in  his  honor  was  held 
in  Boulder  at  w'hich  representatives 
from  all  the  Doherty  properties  in  the 
mountain  region  were  present. 

Mrs.  Alma  E.  Hunt,  formerly  home 
economist  w'ith  the  Southern  Colorado 
Power  Company,  made  her  debut  as  a 
special  demonstrator  for  the  Edison 
Electric  Appliance  Company  with  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  in 
Denver  early  in  March. 

H.  D.  Randall,  manager  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  with  headquarters  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  W'as  a  visitor  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  last  month.  He  attended 
the  annual  stockholders’  meeting  of  the 
Capital  Electric  Company  in  that  city. 


Walter  Cary,  vice-president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company, 
through  years  of  activity  in  the  field 
of  electrical  illumination  is  known  to 
electrical  men  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  He  was  bom  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  April  26,  1871;  was  educated  at 
the  Milwaukee  High  School  and  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
the  class  of  1893.  Soon  after  graduation 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Gibbs 
Electric  Company  of  Milw'aukee,  with 
which  he  serv'ed  as  secretary  from  1894 
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to  1898.  This  introduced  him  to  the 
electrical  industry,  w'hich  he  found  con¬ 
genial,  and  he  fitted  himself  for  further 
progress  in  it  by  intensive  study  of  both 
its  technical  and  administrative  princi¬ 
ples.  Early  in  1899,  with  some  other 
Milw'aukeans,  he  organized  the  Milw'au¬ 
kee  Electric  Company  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dynamos  and  motors,  becoming 
its  vice-president  o«  organization  and 
its  president  in  1902.  He  remained  with 
it  as  president  until  1904,  w'hen  he  was 
called  into  service  with  the  Westing¬ 
house  Lamp  Company,  of  w'hich  he  soon 
became  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Under  his  active  management 
this  company  has  attained  a  high  place 
in  the  incandescent  lighting  field.  He 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  on  June  20,  1917,  w'hile  continu¬ 
ing  to  hold  his  position  with  the  lamp 
company.  Mr.  Cary  has  been  especially 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Electrical 
Manufacturers’  Club,  having  served  as 
its  secretary  for  five  years,  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  one  year,  and  as  president 
for  one  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  and  also  of  the  University,  Union 
and  Harvard  Clubs  of  New  York  City. 

E.  C.  Macy,  chief  engineer  for  Stone 
&  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently 
returned  from  Japan  where  he  w'as  sent 
following  the  earthquake.  Mr.  Macy 
states  that  his  company  will  build  a 
hydroelectric  plant  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000,000  to  furnish  electricity 
to  the  city  of  Tokyo  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  district. 

John  Hood,  w'ho  has  recently  repre¬ 
sented  the  General  Electric  Company  in 
Honolulu,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  works  of  that 
company. 
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Trade  Outlook 


San  Francisco 

Trade  conditions,  in  ]a:eneral,  are  good. 
Although  buying  is  still  moderate,  it 
has  been  stimulated' by  the  rains  that 
fell  during  the  last  week  in  March. 
Retail  sales  are  reported  noi*mal  for 
this  period. 

Shipping  has  increased  in  volume,  re¬ 
sulting  in  less  idleness  along  the  water¬ 
front  than  is  usually  existent  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  In  other  lines  there 
is  no  marked  degree  of  unemployment, 
skilled  labor  apparently  being  kept  busy 
at  good  wages. 

Demand  for  steel  products  is  good, 
and  the  output  is  close  to  the  record  set 
last  spring.  Deliveries  on  electrical 
equipment  are  fairly  good,  although 
slow  on  some  lines. 

Money  is  free,  with  interest  rates  low, 
particularly  on  call  money.  Collections, 
which  have  been  somewhat  slow,  are 
reported  as  showing  improvement,  and 
this  of  course  tends  to  improve  the 
credit  situation. 

Building  continues  at  a  brisk  pace. 
Manufacturing  companies  are  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  the  cracker  and  biscuit  business 
particularly  showing  a  steady  growth. 
Milling  companies  are  producing  flour 
at  a  higher  rate  than  last  year. 


Seattle 

Passing  the  banner  war  boom  year  of 
1920  by  a  good  margin,  and  beating  the 
1923  record  by  more  than  15  per  cent, 
Seattle’s  bank  clearings  in  February 
reached  the  total  of  $159,662,545,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  increase  of  $28,000,000 
over  February  of  last  year.  Bankers 
state  the  .showing  made  by  these  figures 
indicates  the  constantly  growing  tide  of 
retail  business,  industrial  progress,  com¬ 
merce  and  building  activities. 

The  week  just  past  has  been  the  most 
active  in  residence  construction  for 
many  months  past,  and  indicates  that 
spring  house-building  has  begun  in 
earnest. 

Volume  of  sales  of  electrical  mer¬ 
chandise  is  reported  satisfactory  by 
Seattle  jobbers  and  dealers.  Movement 
of  household  appliances  and  house¬ 
wiring  devices  is  said  to  be  particularly 
active,  while  the  better  class  of  fixtures 
is  increasingly  in  demand.  Prices,  on 
the  whole,  show  no  important  changes. 
Stocks  are  now  in  good  condition,  and 
shipments  from  eastern  factories  are 
coming  through  on  schedule.  The  sales 
of  electric  heating  devices,  both  large 
and  small,  have  shown  a  satisfactory 
growth  through  the  winter  months,  and 
interest  in  this  form  of  heating  is  be¬ 
coming  widespread. 


Los  Angeles 

Construction  activity  in  Los  Angeles  is 
continuing  unabated,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  building  permits  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  in  March  when  2,893  permits  were 
issued  with  a  valuation  of  $8,521,870. 
This  represents  a  slight  gain  in  the 
number  of  permits  issued  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year,  but  a 
slump  in  the  valuation  as  no  large  per¬ 
mits  were  taken  out.  Bank  clearings 


for  the  same  period  totaled  $334,545,- 
742.28,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
16  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  la.st  year,  when  they  amounted 
to  $287,103,634.57. 

General  business  conditions  are  some¬ 
what  improved  over  the  same  period 
last  month.  However,  there  has  been 
a  slowing  up  in  real  estate  transactions, 
which  has  affected  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  electrical  business.  The  sale 
of  electrical  apparatus,  while  good,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  volume  recorded 
prior  to  the  first  of  the  year,  while  other 
retail  business  has  also  slowed  up  to  a 
slight  extent. 

The  money  market  is  somewhat  firm 
and  loans  are  tightening  up.  Collections 
are  reported  to  be  a  little  slow. 

Recent  rains  have  been  beneficial, 
and  farmers,  orchardists  and  stock  men 
are  feeling  more  hopeful  about  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  consequence,  business  has  been 
stimulated,  and  a  general  increase  in 
sales  volume  is  expected. 


Salt  Lake  City 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a 
i*ecord-breaking  celebration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  opening  of  the  new’  steel 
plant  near  Provo,  Utah.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  a  state-wide  event. 
Business  interests  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Intermountain  section  feel  that  the 
starting  of  this  new  industry  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  industrial  activity  of 
this  region,  and  a  great  amount  of 
interest  is  being  taken  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  plant  is  expected  to  begin 
operations  early  in  May. 

Recent  storms  have  given  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  in  this  section,  as  it  was  feared 
for  a  time  that  there  would  be  a  lack 
of  water  during  the  coming  season. 
This  apprehension  seems  now’,  how’ever, 
to  be  dispelled,  and  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  expected  to  enjoy  a  pros¬ 
perous  year. 

Mining  operations  continue  unabated, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
expect  any  material  curtailment. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  League  has  secured  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  new’  field  secretary,  and  is 
planning  considerable  activity  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  field  for  all  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry. 

Building  operations  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  spring  season  approaches. 

Business  in  general  is  becoming  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  favorable. 


Portland 

Heavy  production  of  lumber  through¬ 
out  January  and  February  and  light 
buying  since  the  middle  of  the  former 
month,  coupled  w’ith  good  shipping  con¬ 
ditions,  have  reduced  the  unfilled  orders 
to  such  an  extent  that  prices  are  w’eak- 
ening.  During  the  last  few’  w’eeks  there 
has  been  some  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  the  slow’er  demand  from  dis¬ 
tant  markets.  Some  of  the  mills  have 
laid  off  one  shift;  others  are  w’orking 
part  time.  There  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  maintain  the  organizations  and 


avert  wage  reductions,  in  the  hope  that 
in  a  few  w'eeks  the  lumber  market  con¬ 
dition  will  again  w’arrant  normal  pro¬ 
duction. 

Residence  construction  continues  to 
be  the  outstanding  feature  in  building 
activity.  Real  estate  agents  report 
easy  sales  of  lots  and  houses.  The  city’s 
population  is  growing  rapidly. 

intercoastal  shipping  is  in  excellent 
condition  in  the  Northwest.  This  busi¬ 
ness  has  had  a  steady  grow’th  and  now- 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  Portland’s 
commercial  activities. 


Spokane 

Conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
northea.stem  Washington  and  northern 
Idaho  are  very  good  indeed.  In  Spo¬ 
kane  the  w’oodw’orking  plants  are  run¬ 
ning  at  good  output. 

Analysis  of  the  real  estate  situation 
indicates  that  there  are  not  many  va¬ 
cant  houses  available  and  that  prices 
for  .small  modem  homes  have  stiffened 
appreciably  since  last  year. 

One  of  the  large  match  block  plants 
is  about  to  make  an  addition  that  will 
give  a  total  capacity  of  800  carloads 
per  year  w’hen  completed.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  announced  plans 
for  construction  of  a  new  roundhou.se 
costing  about  $150,000  with  a  capacity 
of  72  locomotives. 

Mining  conditions  are  exceptionally 
good,  due  to  good  prices  for  lead  and 
zinc.  The  latest  reports  indicate  a  re¬ 
vival  of  activity  in  the  Slocan  di.strict  of 
British  Columbia,  where  operations  are 
to  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  involves  the  reopening  of  a 
number  of  old  properties. 

In  a  twelve  days’  campaign  devoted 
to  one  make  of  washing  machines.  The 
Wa.shington  Water  Power  Company 
sold  78  machines,  in  three  different 
models:  32  per  cent  were  of  the  most 
expensive  type,  54  per  cent  w-ere  of 
medium  price,  while  only  14  per  cent 
w’ere  of  the  cheapest  type. 


Denver 

A  fortnight  of  bad  w-eather,  w’ith  a 
good  deal  of  snow,  has  held  up  building 
operations  and  outdoor  improvements. 
It  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  labor 
conditions,  and  retail  business  has  not 
picked  up  in  the  manner  expected  early 
in  March  w’hen  a  marked  increase  from 
the  after-holiday  dullness  was  noted. 
The  moi.sture  is,  how-ever,  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  regions. 

Stock  raisers  are  optimistic  over  the 
outlook  of  the  present  .season,  especially 
sheep  men,  who  view-  the  wool  situation 
as  distinctly  favorable. 

Industrial  improvements  of  major 
character  continue  to  be  announced,  and 
a  number  of  central  stations  are  con¬ 
templating  even  greater  programs  than 
were  indulged  in  last  year.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  southern 
part  of  Colorado  and  in  the  Arkansas 
valley  region. 

In  retail  electrical  trade,  kitchen 
lighting  campaigns,  radio,  and  washing 
machines  provide  the  principal  activity. 
ITiere  is  hardly  a  section  of  this  region 
where  a  campaign  is  not  being  waged 
on  one  or  more  of  these  lines.  Com¬ 
mercial  lighting  business  is  picking  up, 
especially  in  display  window-  equipment. 

Jobbers  report  a  steady  volume  w’ith 
close  competitive  quotations,  full  stocks, 
and  a  tightening  credit  that  promises 
improved  conditions  among  the  whole¬ 
salers. 


